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INTRODUCTION. 


The object in publishing this httle volume is 1oeplace 
beforg its readers in handier form what hag, for the most 
part, appeared in the now defunct Echoes from the Jungle, 
a Detachment Journal published fortnightly at Malappurafn, 
South Malabar, during the years 1905-6. 


During the issue of the Echoes much was written by 
the author as Editor of that Journal concerning the various 
castes inhabiting the jungle vilage of Malappuram, more 
particularly concerning the Mopfhs, a caste of which but 
little appears to be known. During a two years stay on 
Detachment in this part of South Malabar, I had man 
opportunities of studying and becoming acquainted with 
these very interesting yeoble, for, as the duration of my stay 
went on, many of the early acquired prejudices disappeared. 


I was enabled to write a number of articles concerning 
them which duly appeared in the columas of our fortnightly. 
The Echoes from the Jungle, which title was not given hap- 
hazard but advisedly so, for the little military station or 
cantonment is on ihe fringe of a jungle situated on the north 
bank of the Kadalundy river. 


o* One will easily understand that natives of a jungle vil- 
lage must have characteristics of their own, much the same 
as villagers al home. There is then a very wide difference 
in the Moplah disposition, according as his surroundings mary 
be; this is particularly noticeable when he comes in contact 
with Europeans and which has the effect of producing a 
change for the better in every respect, 


Since the Echoes is no longer in existénce, I can with 
safety undertake the task of re-editing my former articles, 
and the making of minor alterations yn several of my articles, 
To those who followed the publication of that jourpal éhe 
alterations will be apparent. I may, however, point out that 
thé alterations are not only, necessary but justifiable. 


nother and chief reason for the issue of this book is in 
@rder that other Detachments which may be stationed at 
Malappuram, might know something concerning thg *stagion 
and people amongst whom they are soldiering. ‘ $s 
I Bive been asked, from time to time, to reprint Tye i- 
“tes, for many, not only of my own corps but ‘others, ay 
desirous of having a souvenir of their stay in Kowa fezama, 
egr the land of Cocoanuts, &s Malabar is termed, and af’ the 
same time an account of the Moplahs of Malgppuram, who 


° 


» of Malabgr generally. . 


INTRODUCTION. 


Bae in past years given the troops, not only of that station 
put likewise Calicut and Cannanoro, a little trouble within re- 
“cent years. There are N. C. O,’s and men serving in India 
at the present time who remember the Moplah outbreak so 
late as 1897 when the Moplahs made their final attack*on 
«the Hindoo temple at Trikalur near Manjeri. 


Therefore, with this object in view, I decided to launch 
my book forsh fully prepared to meet any criticisms 
digected agamst the volume, but at the same time buoyed 
up with the hopes that the interest centred in it by those 
who had served in the station and those who are now 
serving there as well as those who have yet lo serve in 
that interesting station would more than compensate me 
for anything in that dirggtion, nor do I think I shall he ' 
mistaken. 

In this volume I have included the account of Moplah 
disturbances from 1840 10 cnd of century from various 
sources chiefly ‘‘ Logan’s Malabar ’’ to which, however, I have 
added an paplece son of the Hal Iitakane or veligious frenzy 

eculiar to the Moplah caste, and which appears to de little 
mown, 

I have purposely omitted from this book such article 
as have no direct bearing on the inhabitants or Villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Malappuram, as the book 1s 
meant for the purpose of giving its military and civil readers 
all available information concerning a caste about which, 
singular as it may seem, so little appeays to be knowelee 
Particularly does this apply to the ‘‘ east of the Nurcha,’’ 
This is, I believe, the first time a history of this event has 
eppeared in print and will, therefore, he all the more in- 
teresting. 

Again, the jungle village of Malappuram, in which J 
spent over two years on Detachment duty, is practically un- 
known to thousaflds of British troops serving in India at the « 
present time. It is hoped my effort may assist. in enlighten- 
ing ‘friends and relatives not only in India but at home as to 
ite whereabouts as well as conveying something like an idea 
of the characteristics of this important caste, , 

In bringing my introduction to a conclusion, I can only 
hope my work may give the satisfaction I intend it should 
give. If, therefore, my efforts meet with such reward thon 
fam more than compensated for the trouble involved in 
*re-editing my former articles. . 

i hope this volume may be regarded, as the title ¢iggesis, 
a soflvenir pleasant rather then otherwise of Malappurat™ 
at th? mostesouthern station for British troops in India and 
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HISTORY OF MALAPPURAM. 


CHAPTER 1. 
MALAPPURAM AND WHERE IT Is. 


As indicated in the introduction to thousands who are 
serving in India the place is unknown. It is necessary to 
oiAt out that Malappuram should not be confounded with 
Mallapuram, Salem, which is spelt with two /’s and one #, and 
for the ptxpose of preventing error in transmission of letters, 
correspondence should invariably be addressed, Malappuram, 
Sonth Malabar or Malappuram wé@ Tirur. 
The detachment stationed at Malappuram consists of 
** about 150 Officers, N.-C. O’s and men (British troops). It is 
a Cantonment containing about sixty acres. It is situated in 
what is called “New Malappuram,’’ the other part of the 
eitlage to the west being called ‘‘ Old Malappuram ” which 
is on considerably lower ground. Whilst the one civil 
administration applies to both parts of the village, offences 
such as trespass or damage by caltle commitied within the 
Cantonment area are deali with by the Officer Commanding 
the Detachment, usually addressed as the ‘‘ Officer Com- 
manding Malappuram,’’ he may, under the Cantonment 
eCode of India, inflict a fine in the latter case, but hand over 
to civil custody in the former case. 

The population of the Canlonment may be put down at 
one hundred and fifty Europeans afid aboul one hundrgd 
natives, . as 

The wator supply for the use of troops is obtained from 
wells of various depths sunk Within barracks, that for drink- 
ing purposes is drawn by means of pumps from closed in wells. 
Whilst the water supply during an exceptionally dry geason 
run short, there is no record of its supply having at aay time, 

e complet ly oo out, a station then, so far as water sup- 
ly, is very fortunately plaeed. ° 
ig Malappuram which is ‘ypproacked from Tiryr % aN 
Turur road, a fairly well-metatled highway over Which tee is 
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a large local traffic, and from Calicut by a road bearing that 
name, is situated on the north bank of the K sdalency river, 
* which emptics itself into the Arabian Sea, at Kadalundy port, 
some eight miles from Calicut. 
This river which is a stream of considerable width at seme 
. parts, even near Malappuram, being fally one hundred yards 
‘wide, is navigable during paris of the year to this station, and 
is taken advantage of Jor shipping cocoanuts, in which the 
place aboundsfto the coast. The stream presents great facil- 
ity for bathing purposes owing to its sandy beach, bul great, 
care 18 necessary in the case of non-swimmers owing 1o the 
holes along the side. During the monsoons the privilege 
given the troops of bathing is altogether withdrawn, and a 
very wise course too, ; 
The barracks are mos{pleasantly situated, being open 
to the west, and gets the benefit of the south-west breezes 
which blow for fully eight months in the year. It should be 
here explained that the barracks are situated on a cliff almost 
three hundred feet above the level,of the river, and command- 
ing an extensive view to the west, and*from which perhaps 
some of the prettiest sunsets in Southern India are scen, 
In fact, I venture to think, that few barracks are moro fortun- 
ately placed than that of Malappuram for healthy surround- 
ings, and one cannot therefore wonder ai its*almost entire 


freedom from epidemic disease so far as effects the troops, -: 


The name of the village is derived from ihe Malyalam 
words tne fe ut jae ner ain Gm) 3 the derivation con- 
veys a good idea of its physiographical aspert. 

Phe village is in the Denad Talag (taluq meaning a divit* 
sion) of the Malabar district, Madras Presidency. 

Its distance from Calicut is thirty-two miles by road. 
The nearest railway station is Tirur (about seventeen miles 
distant) on the S.-W. branch, Azzikhal and Madras railway. 

One can easily understand the dreary walk for troops 
proceeding 1o ox from Malappuram, and many a curse loud 
and deep has been registered against it, © 

. The cost of transport is necessarily heavy owing to the 
distance, the time usally occupied by bullock bandy in 
PUrforming the journey being not less than six hours, For 
reliefs the march from Malappuram to Tirur or vice versd 
is monotonous, being quite on a par with what one finds in 
this part of India, and during dry weather the roads are often 
ankle deep in pulverized laterite. In moves the leading sec- 
tign of four are the most fortunate, since they leave the dust 

“created behind them for the rear sections, which in, addition 
to, creating thirst otherwise irritgtes the throat. @ . 
COT Highest bill in the immediate vicinity is the ‘Urot- 
inaleh—N, hat. 12° 3’, E, Long. 76° 4’, overlooking the Euro- 
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pean Military outpost of Malappuram. There is on the sum- 
mit a small kind of temple with an inscription of no great 
antiquity. Height, 1,573 feet, and from the summit of which 
on any ordinary day Calicut and even more distantly 
situated places may be casily distinguished. A visit to, 
Cholera, or Range hill, another prominence of less magnitude, 
at sunrise or sunset well repays the trouble involved. gl'hs 
hill which is practically within the Cantonment will probably 
be about one thousand {cet, perhaps less, afove sea-level, 
erom which the Nilgirismay be seen. Reliable natives have 
averred that in the carly morning the Dodabetta, the highest 
pomt in the Madras Presidency, may be seen. There 1s no 
earthly reason for doubting this, however much some may 
«think to the contrary; in fact, I think 11 quite likely. 

The population ‘of the wholdpf Malappuram including 
natives living within the Cantonment area, according to the 
Jast census, is just under ten thousand. The inhabitants 
are divided into many sects or castes including Hindus, 
Bréhnins, Mahommedans and a few scattered Jains, The 
Moplahs are the predominating caste; they are Mahommedans 
of the Sifani sect; the Moplah in his manners and religion is 
st generis, observing strictly all the fasts prescribed in the 
Mahommedan, ritual and may offen be seen at sunrise and 
sunset reading his Koran and performing his ablutions in 

~ the river. 

Polygamy is not practised by them to any appreciable 
extent save by the wealthier classes; it is therefore only on 
are occasions one sees the females veiled. 

Among some of the Hindoo castes polyandry is resoried 
to particularly in North Malabar, one woman being the 
common property of so many brothers. ; a 

Agriculture and Horticulture 1s followed in Malappuram, 
but the staple things are paddy growing, whilst toddy-draw- 
ing is carried on lo a very great extent by the toddy-drawers 
exclusively of Hindoo caste, The Moplahs, like all followers 
of the Prophet, are strictly sober and are very industrious ; 
a drunken or rowdy Moplah is extremely rare, for the 
ponalty exacted by his religion foi* the offence is very 
heavy. s Lee 

Little love appears to be lost between Moplah and Hin- 
doo, and very little fuel is reqtlired to bring about a collision 
between these two important castes. The reason for this 
haired, which is chiefly on the part of the Moplahs, will be 
found dealt with in the ‘‘ Feast of the Naarcha.’’ ,° 4 

e The mativos of Malabar, both male and fem e, are 
papicaladly good looking. sCharles Lever speaks of * vig 
fidshing eyes of the Malabarfo,’’ and he was alway8 con™, 
sidered a good judge of the fair sex, 
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The inhabitants are somewhat above the average height 
, and exceedingly well developed ; notwithstanding the insanilary 
conditions under which they live, there is but little sick- 
ness amongst them, the rate of mortality being exccedingly 
low. °. 
Market day is held every Thursday on which occasion there 
1s a’vays a large influx of natives from surrounding districts, 
a faw turnover resulting. Taken on the wholo the natives 
are well conducted and cleanly both in dress and habits. 
® During the time the writer was at Malappuram (just 
over 2 yeats), no friction of any kind occurred between the 
natives and troops. 

True, the natives, like ourselves, sometimes gol a little 
excited over religious cae te with other castes and, even: 
come to blows, but the dispensing of punishment to cover 
such offences whether within or without the Cantonment 
avea is in the hands of the civil authorities who, if some- 
what drastic in its apphcation, know hest what is required. 
From what I have seen I should judge that a strong Hand 
is necessary in this village. 

The Monsoon which usually commences abut June 
(though it has been known to occur much earlicr) lasis 
about four months, generally ending abou the end of 
September or beginning of October, Still there are showers 
of varying severity as late as November and even December.” 

The mangoe or aa showers usually make their 
appeavance during April or May. The rainfall varies con- 
siderably, but often reaches 170 inches yeatly. oven 

The temperature of this part of Malabar is very even; 
there is in fact but little difference in temperature through 

cout the year, and it is probably ins evenness of tempera- 
ture which accounts for so little epidemic disease amongst 
the troops of this station. 

Whilst no authentic records have been kept prior to its 
occupancy by the detachments of my regiment, I did hows 
ever keep a record of the daily readings of the thermometer 
for about thirteen months, which shows an average tempera- 
dure of a little over 80°, ; 

During two years our regiment losi*but one man in this 
station, and that from liver disease; this goes then to prove 
how healthy as a Military slafion Malappw'am must be. Past 
records equally go to prove iis immunity from any scrigus 
climatic disease, The only drawback to the station is the 
istanee from the railway and its somewhat moist heat, 
whicheproduces what is known as “prickly heat,” g, distross-» 
A thing while it lasts, but never fatal. 

a Liv, g_is fairly cheap whatever may be said to fhe 
contrary. There is always an abundance of fruitand what is 
o 
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pleasing to say itis cheap and invariably fresh; one can even 
obtain fresh fish on certain days of the week brought by , 
carriers, the sea being (crow linc) but r2 milesaway. Whilst 
the place is far removed from civilization there are some 
thins which make up lor inconveniences in this direction. 
There are but few Europeans in Malappuram beyond . 
the British troops, and these are employed on the palice; 
there are however quite a number of Eurasian,famihes in the 
locality and with whom kindly relations exist, 
. The language spoken here and in fact throughout Soufh 
Malabar is Malayalam, which is a Dravidian branch of the 
great Aryan family af languages and a by no means easy 
language to acquire, As a result of contact and_ inter- 
* martiage by the early Portuguesg colonists, many words of 
that European tongue have become incorporated with the 
native language. Many Eurasian families still speak Portu- 
guese very litle removed (except by dialect) from what is 
spgken in Southern Europe. 
, At Malappuram, there*is a Government church for the 
use of British troops, built on a substantial scale. 
Contrasted with the above is the Catholic church of St. 
Joseph doing duty for R, C. troops, This place of worship is 
so small thas when packed as it invariably is with natives, 
it is almost suffocating, The writer has been compelled to go 
outside for a breath of fresh air. This rg of worship with 
its laterite and adobe walls and thatched roof‘ cannot be 
easily forgotten by those who may have worshipped there. 
We. 1 doubt not that many a prayer, fervent and deep, has 
reached the ever-ready ear and proved as accepiable as that 
offered in the grandest cathedral ever raised to the Deity. 
This station possesses its little Christian burial-graun® 
with its portion set apart for troops, and where nota few have 
found a last resting-place so many thousands of miles from 
home. Nestling as it does ai the foot of a somewhat shaded 
«cliff, there is something which nolens volens catises a sympathe- 
tic feeling 1o rise within one’s breast, and in the case ot a ten- 
dor-hearted comrade a handkerchief isrequired to wipe away a 
suspicious moisture which gathers in dne’s cyes, and thoughs 
arise which for th¢ time render one blind only to What is 
good within him, India is essentially a ie fo» thinking, 
and has made many an indifférent home soldier a better man, 
I have endeavoured in this chapter 10 give a pen picture 
of Malappuram, to convey something like an idea of this little 
village in which, I (as many others have lived and ia whith, 
»* many ¢thers will also live) spent the first two fairly happy 
years-of my Indian service @mong a casic who for devgtiqgiato 
their Creator and religious fervour would put to shame gran 


of our co-religionists, ‘ 
* 


CHAPTER IL 


THE MOPLAHS OF MALAPPURAM, 


In a place such as Malappuram, a typical East Indian” 
village, where there is a mixed population as is usually the 
case, each people have their own particular place of worship, 
be it temple or mosque. . 

So many teligions (eath representing a caste) are prac- 
tised even in this little hanflet that hardly a day passes without 
the observance of some festival connected with one or more 
of their strange belicfs, and which are a source of wonderment 
to many Englishmen fresh to the country and a soptce 
likewise of much discussion as to their relative merits as a 
religious people, but all are agreed as to their sincerity m the 
beliefs they hold, 

In this chapter I purpose dealing exclusively with the 
Moplah caste—~the predominating caste of tls locality. I 
have had no books to aid me and have therefore been com. - 

elled to depend upon such information as I could glean 
rom the more intelligent class of natives, nor do I think I 
have been misled in this respect. I had ynuch difficulty in 
obtaining various items, and I must at this point explixt® 
that itis necessary to get the native to understand that so 
fax as touches upon his religion, that whatever information 
one requires is not songht for in an irreverent sense, hut 
with the best motives. One will at once see how necessary it 
is to treat his religion with the same respect we would liye 
others treat ouy own. Avoid wounding the native religious. 
susceptibility, and one will find that even a Moplah, usually” 
a difficult medium for information, can, under favourable 
conditions, be quiteopen and willing to exchange ideas and. 
& thasame time satisfy one’s craving [oy information which, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would be almost impossible 
to obtain. A knowledge of the native tongue al once entitles 
you to his respect and is the only real “open sesame” for 
information. © 
« There is, however, one point on which even under the 
* most favourable circumstances one must be prepared to find 
im exceedingly wary, and in this respect he is ih no wise* 
Giftercnt than other followers of dhe Prophet; the point reformed 
to ip that gonnected with the interior economy of the home 
my cic, 8Q far as touches social usages as affecting the female 
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members of the Moplah houschold. On such a subject tact 
is necessary ; still a kindly interest and a judiciously worded , 
enquiry often performs wonders. 

A mistaken impression appears to exist among many 
of the troops and Europeans generally no less than among 
those who preceded us on Detachment in this station, that all 
inhabitants of Malappuram are Moplahs, whether Higdoo, 
Brahman or Jain. This impression is totally wrong. The 
idea prevails that the word is collective father than a 
edistinctive one—that all natives of the locality are therefofe 
Moplahs. 

The Moplah, then, is of a caste having nothing in com- 
mon with any of those enumerated, his faith or religious 
belief as well as habits varying gltogether from those enu- 
merated above. * 

The Moplah is aMahommedan of the Sunud sect conform~ 
ing strictly to the tenets of the Prophet and Koranical teach- 
ings generally, and, though differing from the Arab proper, 
ha&, like the rest of,early converts who followed the paths 
of Islamism, gradually, through many centuties, imbibed 
those tr&its which are such a prominent feature in all who 
follow the religious teachings of Mahommet and which 
presents chargcteristics so much at variance with the religions 
of the West. 

The modern name Moplah or, as some term themselves 
Mappilas, is derived from the Malayalam words Maha (great) 
and pilla (child), the last word, whilst meaning ‘‘child’’, car- 
gies with it the moaning of ‘‘respect’’. The founders of 

this caste cane from Arabia to the Malabar coast some nine 
hundred years ago when they settled at Calicut, Cannanore 
and Mangalore." They were merchants dealing in peppete 
coffee, cinnamon, and the other spices. After a lime they 
established a factory on the sca front at Calicut, having first 
obtained after much_opposition a grant of land from the 
«Zamorin or Prince. Business evidently prospered with them, 
for we find they commenced the propagation of their religious 
ideas amongst the aborigines of Malabar, the ancient name 
of which was, as indicated in my introtluction, Kerula pozanga 
(land of cocoanuts}. © 
Their great success as religious teachers, aidesl by their 
benevolence to the poor and* oppressed of the then ree 
ing casles, secured many converts, which tempted them 
fiirther afield. 
Their missionary enterprise leading them amonggl’ many ‘ 
e other injand places to Melacperam where they obtained a 
piece of land from the Parambachan who might fitly ge 
feseribed as the “Lord of the Manor’’, but who was 
reality but the steward {and éften an unjust®one) the 
* 
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then Zamorin at Calicut. This piece of land was near what 
is called the Nuradi bridge which spans the Kadalundy river 
in old Malappuram. ‘ . 

Here a mosque wasetected. A school was also founded 
not only for religious but for secular teaching, and singular 
as it may scem even in those by-gone centuries, physical 
culture was by no meansoverlooked. Be itsaid to the credit 
of tMese pioneers of education in ancient Malabar, gymnastics 
were taught if that-school and it has left its mark in the 
present-day Moplah. dod ite 

A Kariasthan ov gymnastic instructor was appointed 
whose duty it was to drill the scholars atiending that litle 
school just as at the present day, for physical training is by no 
means neglected by them. Itis in fact this system of training . 
carried on for hundreds of Years that accounts for sucli fine 
specimens of manhood, for one secs great numbers over six 
feet and proportionately well built, 

The growth of Islamism from such a small beginning 
in South Malabar has surpassed,all that could have been 
desired by these Arabian merchant missfonaries. Such is the 
fact and from this small beginning has sprung into ,existence 
not only the Moplahs of Malappuram but of Southern 
India. 

Previous to the year 1732, this caste held bhit a subordin- 
ate position in the locality. Hinduism at that time being - 
the prevailing religion in Malappuram, and though they per- 
mitted the small body of Maplahs to practise their religion in 
the little mosque on the Calicut road, they,were treated with, 
the greatest severity. 

‘t was in the year 1732 that an event took place that was 

ventually the means of breaking up the despotic power of the 
local Hindoos, particularly the Parambachan and his syco- 
phants, and by rapid strides the once badly treated Moplah 
assuined importance as he rose in power; so fell the power of 
the Hindoo in Malappuram as well as other parts of Malabar, 
under the patronage of the Zamorin of Calicut. Fortunately 
with the growth of education and more cquitable English laws 
a fairly tolerant spiriteprevails. Still the presence of troops 
i8 required at Malappuram to keep matters quiet. 

Under the chapters devoted to the “ Feast of the Naarcha,” 
the reader will find a full aceount of the several subjects 
referred to in this chapter, and scveral points which appear 
vague will be found explained. © 

e In bringing this section of my book to a close, I would 
like to Say that many of the peculiarities or what qne might 


term stich, so apparent in the Moplah, disappear On closer “ 


pe duaiaitance, and one learns te admire him if only for dfs 


marital spixit. 
© ® . 
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Seeing him from day to day over a period of two years, 
it may-salcly be presumed the author should be able‘to judge 
him or at least form a fair estimate of his character, nor do I 
think I will be found wrong in my estimation of him. 

ato my thinking, then, he possesses many excellent quali- 
ties among which is his desire to please, nor is he by any means 
ungrateful as some have thought, probably there are many 
erroneous impressions concerning him, but much of ts is 
arrived at through want of observation. e 
‘ Treat him, with respect, avoid hurting his feelings by ipe 
use of certain words, unfortunately, in too common use, and 
one will find him as I have found him, capable of much good 
and faithful as a dog. What one is compelled to like in the 
, Moplah is almost an entire absence of cringing servility com- 
mon to natives of more north&m stations, Many events 
have occurred in the past which show him capable of great 
attachment in a moment of real danger. It should never be 
forgotten that aMoplah is a Mahommedan and, like the Jew, 
hhodds in abhorrence certajp animals; by forgetting this fact 
many a thoughtless* wrong is done him, but his intelligence 
teaches dim that the wrong was unintentional, and it is passecl 
over with a smile, Many of their customs may seem pecu- 
liar to us as Christians even as our own are equally incompre- 
hensible to Rim. I have been told this much by intelligent 
» natives and can quite understand what he fecls; whatever 
private opinion may be as io the validity of his religion, 
one cannot help being favourably impressed by his fervour in 
practising it, and the ever-ready willingness with which he 
dispenses charity 10 the poor is praiseworthy. 

In this as in the preceding chapter I have done my best to 
convey something like an idea of this particular caste, amongst 
whom I lived while the respective companies to which I belong: 
ed were at Malappuram during the years 1904-5-60n Detach- 
ment duty, and which I gained from personal experience like 
many of my comrades who were in thal station, and from the 

* fact of never having heard one disrespectful word used towards 
me in my wanderings through the village and oullying villages 

.in my search for information. I hawe come to the conclusion 
thai the tales we jieard when coming out to India as fo their 
bittemess towards British troops are entirely without founda- 
tion; and I only hope during my Indian service, Pmay never 
meet a worse lot of natives than the Moplahs of Malappuram of 
whom I can say nothing only what is to their credit during 
my stay in that station. ms 
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CHAPTER It. 


Part I. 





THE MOPLAH FEAST OF THE ‘‘NAARCHA.’’ 
THE HISTOR¥ OF ITS ORIGIN, - 


At the time of writing, the feast referred to in the previ~ 
ous chapter and which lasts two days is in progress. Malap- 
puram, ordinarily a quiet little jungle village with a popula- 
tion of between nine and ten thousand persons, presents" a. 
very different aspect. The place is literally teeming in scores 
of thousands of natives from outlying villages and tofwnships 
having for an object, the honouring of 44 Moplah heroes or 
saints who met their death in 1732 in defence of, families and 
religion, also to fulfil their vows by returning thanks for a run 
of prosperity or recovery from sickness. 

I purpose dealing in this hislory with the ouigin of this 
feast and the circumstances which led to its inauguration as 
an annual festival, 6 

The Indian Government makes an annual grant of thirty 
rupees towards sanitary measures including the watering 
qf the roads in the immediate vicinity of the meeting place 
of this vast assembly, 

A brief account of the events I am dealing with in this 
article, ig given in the sacred book called ‘‘Sebecna,’’ the puls- 
lic recital ‘of whieh by the Moplahs on the occasion of this 
festival or at any other time has been prohibited by Govern« 
ment. 

Iam indebted to Adikhari Ali (Native Magistrate) of 
Malappuram, who has so kindly supplied*me with an out- 
line of the,events and dates from records preserved in the 
mosque erected by the Moplahs*three years after the events 
mentioned in my article, viz., Malayalam Era or2 (A. D. 1737) , 
and in which the Moplahs of this village worship. 

» Tife,feast of the ‘‘Naarcha,’’ a Malayalam word signify- 
‘ing ‘‘an offering, ’’ is now an annual gathoring of Shes opiat 
‘ beg. are community. In its ecclesiastical senst, ,it is 

aft ditering ‘to God prescribed in Pslamitic teachings, much th8 

same & Harvest thanksgivings-at the present day in England. 


THE ‘‘NAARCHA” FEAST, It 


Votive offerings are of very remote origin, Records un- 

earthed from the buried cities of ancient Egypt hava’ proved 

the high antiquity of the practice. The Mahommedan * 

church has always permitted this, since they have a form of 

aes covering the purpose and which is in use at the present 
ay. 

This form of thanksgiving or offering ‘used in, the 
Mosque is called ‘‘Naarcha.’’ Thus it will be seen that a 
promise to perform a good deed or act, mad® by a person 
esuffering from sicksess, or in trouble of any kind, if permitted 
to be restored io good health, or even a run of good fortune 
in an enterprise, a gift to some charitable institute, or to the 
poor of the village in fulfilment of the promise: this also is. 
*Naarcha’’ (an offering). 

As the anniversary of the death of the forty-four Mop- 
lahs occured inthe month ‘Makaram’ (January) also called 
by the Arabic word ‘Muharram’ which is the first month 
of the Mahommedan New Year corresponding to our January, 
it became customary witle the Moplahs to complete their 
vow on the commencement of the new year, much the same 
as we at% in the habit of announcing our intention ‘‘1o turn 
over a new leaf on the first day of the year.’’ The fact of 
the fulfilmenj of a vow by devout Moplahs of Malabar on 
, this anniversary, has been the means of its becoming a ‘‘ fixed 

feast,’’ now known by all Moplahs throughout this district, 

so that the word ‘'Naarcha’’ from an ordinary votive 

offering, conveys to the minds of these people all the im- 
portance of this preatest of Moplah feasts. 

As the meaning of the word is now understood, I will 
procced to the more remote cause, which led up to the origin 
of this great Moplah feast, on the occasion of which scores 
of thousands wend their way to Malappuram from far and 
near to lake part and at the same ime make their pilgrim- 
age, for this is really what the visit to Malappuram means, 

cand add their offerings to the thousands being offered with 
the same common object ; and there is no possible doubt as to 
the genuine piety which prompts these interesting people in 
worship of the same God to whom wt as Christians offer oyr 
prayers, but by fhem called ‘‘Allah.’’ ° 

The ‘‘Naarcha, ’’ as shown, is therefore an offering now 
made on the anniversary of tht death of these forty-four men, 
oplled according 1o the Moplahs and their sacred hooks 

Saints, ’? and who met their death in this very village 

(Malappuram) in the Malayalam Era or year 908 (A. D7 17%). 
e The hergism, with which these Martyrs met their death for® 
we sake of their parents, wives and children and peoplggol 
this place, will be published Miter together with the’ tragic ci 
cumstances surrounding their déath which entitlee them fo the 
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honours which are paid them on the occasion of the annual 
gathering of Moplahs; the manner of their death actording 
to native ideas only too plainly entitles that their memories 
should be kept green, and that the Mahommedan church is 
justified in giving the title of ‘‘ Saints,’’ -, 

The event 1s kept up yearly at the expense of the Moplah 
Mahommedan community, chicily the wealthier classes, which 
also Sanction the outlay of a certain sum from the coffers of 
the mosque or®from levied moneys. Since sanction is given 
loeally through the Thangal (the head of the Mahommedan, 
community here), it is not surprising it has the support of the 
followers of the Prophet throughout the Malabar district. 

The actual burial-place of these forty-four Moplahs was at 
Poolakammu, exactly half agmile north-east from Kottappadi 
(gate of the fort), which is still the name of the site on which 
the Detachment Football ground 1s now situated, but which 
was occupied by a fort at the time of the opening events in 
this history. 

Poolakammu is the name ofsthe paddy-ficld on witch 
the pugrims meet on the occasion of this festival. Tt will 
‘be darton seen that this village, now so tranquil, #vas once 

‘the scene of strife and given up to pillage and plunder, It is 
neverthesless a fact and is vouched for by recgrds taken at 
the time, and to which, by the kind permission of the Mosque 
authorities through the Adikhari (Native Magistrate) of’ 
Malappuram, I have been furnished with an outline. These 
records have left no doubt as to who were the aggressors,— 
undoubtedly the Hindoo casie—~for the Moplahs suffered. 
ey indignities at the hands of these people who at the time 
of the opening of this history were in the ascendant in this 
pcality. Though the events I am speaking of took place 
during the third decade of the 18th century, the ill-feeling on 
the part of the Moplahs 1o the Hindoos has not ceased, as the 
attack on the Hindoo temple at Manjery only a few years 
ago plainly indieated, on the occasion of which the troops. 
of this station took part in quelling with loss of life. 

The celebration of the ‘‘Naarcha’’ is the signal for a 
renewal of the Moplale hatred of the Hindoo, nor can there 
eVer beany hopes of reconciliation betwech these two castes. 
To my own knowledge more than one Hindoo was roughly 
‘treated only last year, whilst inea lonely part of the village, 

Personal contact. with the Moplah brings to light man: 
excellent qualities. These qualities I have mentioned in ne 
pravioiis, articles on ‘‘Malappuram and where it is’? and 

** The Moplahs of Malappuram,” and I am expressing what I , 
‘think to be a correct idea shared ly the troops of this’ station. 
é A ‘history of India before and even after the adVent6f 

urofeans ealy tao plainly intlicates the despotism practised. 
2 . e 7 
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No man’s life was worth the purchase. His wife and family 
and goods were all subject 1o the will of capricious Rajahs 
and their underlings or tributary princes. India then, as* 
now, was a land of mystery and varied religions and divided 
inlo® castes as at the present day, and just as diverse. In 
Malabar, in which Malappuram 1s situated, the same state of 
things existed. : ‘6 
cfore European invasion, Malabar (its. ancient name 
being Kerala pozama—land of cocoanuts) w&s governed by 
enative despotic Rajahs and petty princes, and amongst the 
many despots of importance was the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Malappuram amongst other villages was under the immediate 
dominion or vassalage of the said Rajah, and therefore was 
* tribute to Calicut, and taxes wexe levied with no light hand. 
These princes had a lien on everything that was of use, from 
household goods and savings to the daughter of his vassals, 
and it was the excesses of the latter right, which led to the 
gradual downfall of despotism in this locality. It is not diffi- 
cuft 10 believe that {hese Rujahs would have claimed even the 
souls of these poor crushed natives, could it have been 
done. 

The Rajah or Zamorin of Calicut being unable to look 
after his ited possessions of which Malappuram was one, 
appointed a chief or steward, one Para Nambi, as a vassal 
chief to govern Malappuram and adjacent places, 

Moors and Arabs, according to the records, were the first 
coloured race to come to Malabar (see my ‘‘Moplahs of ee a 
puram).’’ They were merchants who came with the 

object of dealing in pepper and coffee, some of whom settled 
down in Malabar in the interests of their commercial pursuits, 
chiefly on the sea-coast, so as to bo able to superintend tbe 
shipment of their goods, viz, al Mangalore, Cannanore and 
Calicul, and to whom rights and privileges to carry on trade 
were accorded, : 
These merchants being Mahommedans, swith the charac- 
teristic zealousness of their faith, propagated their religious 
ideas throughout Malabar and, making great headway, had 
many adherents throughout the District and had alrealy 
begun to make thtmselves a power. Such was the*state of 
things oes preceding the Malayalam your go8 (A. 
D. 1732). 
Para Nambi, already mentioned, was the name of a 
ambutiri Brahman to whose name was added, the word 
‘‘Achan” (father), as a token of respect and in congideration 
of thegnportant position he was holding under the immediate 
patirgnage of the re of €aliont; hence we get tha madern 
aldyalam word Parambéchan, which in, its wider, ser&e 
signifies a lord of the Ca “ 
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Although a great favourite of the Zamorin of Calicut, it 

must not be forgotten that his sheer ability alone caitsed his 

* rapid advancement, ‘The fact remains, however, that he was 
appointed Vassal Rajah in Malayalam year 790 (A. D. 1625) 
of Malappuram as well as ten adjacent places, thus establish- 
ing the hereditary title for his successors. 

«Things went on smoothly for a_time, but years after 
his appomtment, viz., M. E. 800 ( A. D, 1625), a Vassal Rajah 
Gooruvayoore® for some reason not clearly defined, revolted 
a@ainst the Parambachan, and for two years a kind of desuly 
tory warfare was carried on between the two. Finally, in 
M. E, 812 (A. D. 1627), the Parambachan collected his Nayar 
forces, determined to put an end to the incursions of the 
Rajah ot Gooruvayoore ; thg two opposing forces met and a+ 
fierce conflict took place, og victory remaining in the balance 
for some time. Eventually the Parambachan’s forces were 
routed, he and the remnant ot his forces were obliged to take to 
flight pursued by the enemy, who greatly harassed them, 
The Parabachan being separated from his troops wa in 
imminent danger of bemg taken. A number ol Malappuram 
Moplahs had witnessed the fight, and secing the @angerous 
position of the Parambachan, were seized with pity on seeing 
him practically helpless and left alonc m the ,hands of his 
enemies, managed to conceal and atterwards secretly con- 
veyed him to his Fort at Malappuram which was situated’ 
on the site of the present Detachment Football Ground. 


o i” 


PART II, 

ln the preceding chapter I left off at the point, where, 
after defeat of his forces by the enemy, the Parambachan had 
been conveyed us sectetly as possible by a number of 
compassionate Moplahs to his Fort at Malappuram. This 
Fort was but a rudely constructed one, made lJrom hewn 
blocks of laterite rock, such as* is used in making buildings 
at the present day in this locality, and which forms the 
surface of the ground throughout ihe greater part of the 
7»MaabarcDistrict, 

Thatisk attending the conveyance of the Pararpbachan, 
as fmay,,be imagined, was very ‘great considering thee t 
aimed, troops of.the Rajah of Gooruvayoore were scatlert 
all oxer thé place, and many. stationed at the various 
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approaches to this village, The friendly Moplahs did not 
howevet consider the danger they were running or that 


ho was not of their caste, but all the same adopted ihe * 


best method of securing his safety in which they were 
succassiul, and probably much relieved when ihey got 
the Parambachan through the gates of his Fort which, as 
already pointed out, occupied the site of the* present ,De- 
tachment Football Ground. This piece of land still goes by 
tho name ot “ Kottappadi” which in Malafalam signifies 
4‘gate of the fort, ’’ and upon each annual gathering of pit- 
grims is visited by scores of thousands of devout Moplahs, 
who take no pains (o hide their veneration for a spot which 
is so closely associated with the last stand of the heroes so 
dear «to every Moplah heart. And there are few Moplah 
children who are not acquainted with the outlines of this 
important piece of religious and secular history, in celebra- 
tion of which only a fortnight ago Malappuram was the scene 
of unusual activity not only by day but iy night, when a fine 
pyretechnic display was to @e witnessed on several evenings 
with loud explosions from miniature cannon or by means of 
‘‘chattie~ombs’’ (earthenware vessels containing powder 
packed tightly and exploded by means of a fuze). 

Returning to the subject of the escape: ihe Parambachan 
gicatly pleased at his safety and particularly pleased at 
the humanity of these Moplahs, though so widely at variance 
with their religious views as opposed to his own, he neverthe- 
less made them substantial presents and further bestowed on 
jpe Moplah comnaunity many privileges which before this 
act they had not enjoyed. 

Having proved the sterling quality of this section of his 
subjects, he arrived at the conclusion that although they were 
so widely different in caste, they might, if properly treated 
and accorded privileges placing them on a feval with others 
of the subjects, from a civil point of view, prove most useful 
allies. He was already aware of their daring and felt they 
would be a most valuable acquisition as fighting-men, if,he 
ould only secure their services, * 

Accordingly, he increased the petelleges they were en- 
joying still more, aie] was as a result of leniency enabled 3 
recruit for his forces from amongst his Moplah subjecis; nor 
was he at all disappointed, fer in a very shorl time he was 
able to raise quite a big number of men and was anxiously 
awaiting atime to put their fighting abilitics io the test. 
To these men he gave a thorough good training, ergployisg 

tho best material for the purpose, and thus prepared them for 
what wa¥ uppermost in ls anind, vz. retaliative m, AS PRES 
agains his old enemy, the Rajah of Goortvayoore, whom ha 
had not forgiven for his defeat some time préviowly. ° 
° 
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The fact of the Parambachan’s having been worsted, 
a had created a deep feeling of resentment and he was most 
anxious to vindicate his honour by an appeal te arms, ahd 
at the same time test Uhe fighling powers of his new ‘friends, 

the Moplahs. a, 
Contrary to precedent, the Rajah of Gooruvayoore did 
«  ndtefollow up the advantages he had gained over the Param- 
bachan, but seems to have been quite content in the know- 
ledge that he ‘had beaten off his rival to powor, and quictly 
fested on his laurels. 0 

The Parambachan feeling perfectly assured of the fight- 
ing powers of his Moplah recruits was now determined to 
make a further effort to punish the late victors. According- 
ly in 803 M. E, (A. D. 1628 he seni notice of his intention: 
to make war upon the Rajah of Gooruvayoore, who at once 
assumed the defensive, although very much against his will, 
having had no further thoughts of reprisals. 

The Parambachan at the head of his Moplah troops set 
out to combat the Rajah of Goofuvayopre. The two fdrces 
meeting some miles from Malappuram, hostilities were com- 
menced and a fierce conflict ensucd, The superiority of the 
Moplahs was apparent from the very outset in the fray, which 
lasted some considerable time. Many lives were lost on the 
Rajah’s side with but a few casualties on the side of the 
Parambachan’s forces, by whom the victory was gained, 

As a result of this conflict, the Rajah of Gooruvayoore 
became vassal to the Parambachan of Malappuram, and was 
compelled to pay tribute. y oy 

Unstinted praise was accorded the Moplah troops and as. 
a result, the community of Malappuram received still further 
rights and privileges at the hands of the Parambachan., A 
great welcome was given on their return, after such a signal , 
victory. 

s The Moplahs who, up to the time of enlisting into the 
Parambachan’s service, had suffered many disabilities, consid- 
erad this a fitting opportunity for airing their grievances, 
which was accordingly done. They pleaded nhac at for 
therights and privileges of citizens, and in proof of his 
great satisfaction the Parambachan grahted their requests. 

Previously, worship by the Moplahs, who then as at the 
present day are Mahommedans of the Sunni sect, was carried 
on almost in secrecy. Amongst the many advantages they 
gained by means of their request was the grant of land, up6n 

a Which amosque was built, and it is this very mosque round 
which .centres so much of what subsequently begame_ his-» 

a tegical, and caused the foundation of the great ‘‘Moplah feast 

t Bot t e Naarcha,’? The concesgion, considering the fablt that 

Hinguism fas rampant, was a great one, and was greatly 
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appreciated by the Mahommedans of Malappuram.and sur- 
rounding villages and was without doubt the means, at least 
for a time, of creating a better feeling between iwo castes 
so diametrically opposed, as Hindu and Mahomedan from a 
civil point of view. 

The Moplahs were permitted by the Parambachan to 
extend their buildings and occupy quarters of their cwn 
instead of being scattered here and there, as gad formerly 
been the case, before they had received these concessions. “ 
e These privileges were eagerly accepted by the Moplalt 
population, who lostno time in obtaining the services of men 
skilled in architecture. Buildings, including a school, were , 
therefore erected ona proper plan. Streets were formed and 
roadslaid out superior to what Bad hitherto existed, as is 
plainly to be seen after a lapse of almost two centuries, 
adding not a little to a neater appearance even at that time, 
though not without a pang of jealousy on the part of the 
Parambachan’s co-religionists, Still the improvements could 
not fail to be noticed. by thé Parambachan himself who, one 
may presume tv hope, expressed his pleasure at the remark- 
ably neat®and business-like appearance and growth from 
what had formerly been the style of architecture. 

So rapid were the changes being wrought in bringing 
barren land to a populous district that outsiders as well as 
those living in the villages were altogether surprised. 

In many instances land that had been nepal of 
bringing forth the fruits of the carth was properly tilled and 
igigated by these Moplahs and “ brought forth abundantly.” 

During all this time another great work was in progress, 
wiz., the ee of Moplah or Mahommedanism in ‘the District, 
Unnoticed, this great work had been silently going on, and¢ 
many converts had been made. In this, asin many other 
things, striking proof was being given from day to day as 
to the ability a ‘these people, and no wonder people of 
other castes gave them the name of Mahd filla (greatly 
respected) in appreciation of the work they (the Moplaks) 
were doing both from a religious and agecular point of view. 
Day by day undor proper treatmen® his * thrift becamen 
proverbial, and “ his? religion as rapidly grew in its nimber 
of adherents,’’ that all were compelled nolens volens to 
admit the fact. The name *Moplah compounded of the 
two Malayalam words Maha pilla (greatly respected) 
wa8 not given without just grounds. He began to make 
himself felt a power in the locality, Although feiendl} 
gelations gxisted belween [Iindu and Moplah, yet mis- 
givings now began to be fe: by the former caste wis 
to * th@Mo plahs’ rapid pro&ress all round; howeveg, a’ 
generally friendly feeling was*established and® Kept aup 
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till the M. E. rg0q4 (A. D. 1729), when an incident turning 
e the whole course of events took place. 7 

During this year (A, D. 1729) there came to Malappufam 
a certain Moplah bearing the name ef Koyally Marakar, 
said to be a native of Wallavanad. This man, according to 
all accounts, appears to have travelled extensively through- 

, out various parts of India. Records prove him to have been 

a man of suygrior education for thus period, He was certain- 

'y avery clever man and possessed of many accomplishments, 

chief amongst which was his ability in the use of weapons 

of warfare, and his extraordinary skill in the use of the sword 

« became known far and near. Where he acquired such won- 

derful power in the use of the sword docs not appear to be 

known, There would apfear to be no branch of niilitary 

training of which he was not a perfect master. He hkowise 
gained notoriety as an accomplished gymnast, 

The wonderful ability of Koyally Marakar reached the 
ears Of the Parambachan who lost no time in appomting an 
mterview, at which an exhibfuon of Marakar’s skilf "was 
given. So pleased was the Parambachan with the display 
of swordsmanship, that he at once enlisted Ins strvices and 
appomted him Kariasthan (Gymnasium Instructor), much 
to the delight of the Moplah community, wha felt how great 
an advantage it would be for them to have a co-religionist 
in high favour with the Parambachan. 

The feeling existing between Koyally Marakar and his 
master, the Parambachan, amounted on the latter’s part 
almost to that of a father’s love to a soh, whilst the former 
took every opportunity of returnmg the confidence placed 
on him. Whether the Kariasthan’s affection was real or 

© pretended is hard to say, but at any rate he appeared to loak 
to the interests of his master, the Parambachan bestowing 
favours upon him {rom time to time and taking every oppor. 
tunity of shewing his liking for his new found favourite, 


PART IIL, a 
FoLLowine the state of things existing at Calicut and 
other places in Malabar, it is not difficult to undd&stand that 
the Parambachan followed {fle example of his ikusinious 
master; the Zamorin, and, catried out the traffic i? himan 
,  fleth. Prisoners of war became the property of the victors 
. a a 
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and if unable to pay a suitable ransom, had to work .for the 
benefit of their new master; and otherwise submit to his 
caprices and whims ; nor were his wife and family exempted. 

Records do, however, prove the Parambachan to have 
been ¢or a short time a little more kindly in some instances 
than was usually to be found m men occupying so high a 
position as that he held in this locality, and had’ he not been 
too much guided by his relatives, or posseene of more will 
power, much that eventually took place in Malappuram a 
few years later would have been avoided. - 

Returning to Koyally Marakar, the Kariasthan or Gym- 
nasium Instructor, this Moplah’s position was virtually that 
of Commander of the Parambachan’s troops, so the import- 
‘ance ‘6f his position will at once DX seen. He was the arbiter 
ol disputes which required settlng by the sword, and subse- 
quent events served to prove how ably he kept up his pre- 
viously acquired fame. 

In addition to Ius duties as Military Commander he 
made {requent excursions with his forces to outside districts 
not necessarily for settling disputes, but 10 do a httle pillag- 
ing on hig’own and his master’s account, for by a tacit under- 
standing he was to share the proceeds of his ‘* booty forages’’ 
-—fo1 this is what they really were—with his master at Ma- 
Jappuram, The pillagmg of villages was a most lucrative 
business and asa result the ‘‘ Coffers’’ at Malappuram were 
always in a most flourishing state. The same Koyally Ma- 
rakar’s success cained for him still greater privileges, but 
wever once did he forget to urge the interests of his co-religion- 
isis, the Moplahs, who were wiling enough 10 condone his 
offences whilst not sympathising with his methods, from the 
fact of his championing the cause of Moplahism, and by thise 
means proving himself to be ‘‘ the friend at Court.’ 

A time, however, came which proved the undoing of 
Marakar. One day he had gone out with a number of his 
forces with the usual object of brigandage, and had made a 
success{ul forage during which a large residence was attacked, 
and articles of value secured. uring the operations Ma- 
rakar obtained possession of a beautiful gitt whom he sub, 
mitted to indignity, & most unusual thing on his part, for Ma- 
rakay had hitherto rather a good name concerning his treat- 
ment of female prisoners, so that the act was deprecated by 
eyen his own men. 

The fault had been done and there is no doubt that he 
himself regretted deeply the fact of having allowed gis pas- 

esions to gtave overpowered him. Z 
Ps it make matters still worse, it was found that the gixl 
was iNe daughter of blood-rdatives of the Parambachan, so¥ 
that the dilemma of Marakar wil at once become Sppare! ee 
° a oe Lad 
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The return journcy to Malappuram was made, ancl it 

need harllly be said that every effort was used to prevent the 
outrage reaching the ears of the Parambachan, ‘The pillag- 
ing of the resiclence of the relatives was @ minor offence com- 
pared with (he still more serious charge hanging over, the 
Kariasthan’s head. For sometimes the offence was kept 
quigt, and s2 was thought that no more would be heard of 
the affair, but such was not to be the case. Tor some time 
after the evént the circumstances of the case reached the 
ears of the Parambachan whose indignation can be helley 
magined than described, and he could not be brought to 
believe than his ‘‘ beloved Marakar ’’ could be guilty of such, 
an offence. For vegarding the actual pillaging he counted 
that as nothing, and probaply the offence alleged against the. 
Kariasthan, had it been committed against anyone but a 
relative of the Malappuram despot, nothing more would have 
been heard of the matter, but a relative—that was another 
thing. ; 
Trost reluctantly did the Rarambachan give the order 
for Marakar’s arrest which was at once carried out. No 
denial was made on the part of the accused faverile, who 
was allowed every privdege ‘considering his position consist- 
ent with safety, 

The Parambachan communicated with the relatives of 
the “deeply injured maiden’’ and invited the parents to visit 
Malappuram with the girl, and if necessary identify the man 
who had wronged her. 

The parents and other relatives of the girl had in theiy 
communication to their powerful relative, the Parambachan, 
asked that compensation should be paid for the grievous 
wrong she had sulfored, and further asked that the offending 
party should sulfer the exireme penalty of the law. 

There weré many in the employ of the Parambachan 
who, jealous of the power placcd in the hands of Maralar, 
were only too pleased to have the chance afforded thom of 
encompassing his ruin; and no time or opportunity was lost 
inf'advocating his disgraces which meant loss of power, whilst 
others openly advocated his execution and pointing aut to 
“their «master that it was a great insult #0 the Parambachan 
in addition to a gross wrong to the girl, as well as a wrong to 
the parents and relatives, and which could only be atoned 
for, by thedeath of Marakar. Whilst the Kariasthan was a 
Moplah-Mahommedan and permitted to practise his faith, 
the At ern was a follower of Hindu faith. As there 
is such a wide difference between the (wo castesyand their 
fgith, and again as the followers of the Moplah Bhith wore 
seelditilly increasing in numbegs and sirength muchfto te 
' anngyarcenot Hinduism, it was urged that nothing short of 
fy the oe Franca : a 
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DOWNFALL OF MARAKAR. aI 


Marakar’s death was necessary to prevent the downfall of 
that faith in this locality (a belief which was only too true 
fot the whole of Malappuram is practically Mahommedan 
at the present day). This was not the true reason which 
prompted the desire for the death of Marakar; 1t was desire 
for power on the part of Hindoo satellites. . 

The Parambachan was placcd on the horns of a dilewma 
and would make no promise to his co-religioyjsts who had 
accordingly to ‘‘possess their souls in patience’? and wait 
fhe result of the interview of the Parambachan with his re® 
latives, and salisfy himself that his ‘‘ beloved favorite’ 
was guilty of the charge made against him, and whether it , 
could be substantiated by the girl recognizing Matakar as the 
«man ‘who had violated her. 

It becomes necessary at this point to give some indica- 
tion as to the feeling of the Moplah community on the 
unfortunate affair, and the serious charge hanging over the 
head of ¢heiy favorite. It is only fair to these people to say 
tha® whilst they styongly “deprecated the offence alleged 
against their friend, the man who had done so much to- 
wards mafxing their Jot so much easier in this village, they 
were opposed to such drastic measures as advocated by his 
rivals to power, It is even recorded that they were prepared 
to assist in paying his fine if such were inflicted. 

It will therefore be seen that whilst one side lusted for 
his blood, the other awaited the decision like stoics. 

At last the relatives of the girl arrived at Malappuram 
with the girl hers¢lf, and Marakar’s guilt, was put beyond 
doubt-—it was only too clearly established. 

The Parambachan had hoped against hope that the 
charge had been wrongly made against his favorite whome 
records say ‘‘ he loved as a father might loye ason.’’ His 
grief was painful to witness and many felt ihe weight of his 

emper. 
The parents ot the girl asked nothing less*than the death 
of the ‘* favorite.’’ hilst sympathizing with the gjrl 
and her people the Parambachah who loved his favorile 
above all, could not be brought 10 accede to what he thought, 
ta be a punishment*out of proportion to the crime seritus as 
it was, and “‘ involving the honor of a girl.’’ ° 

The Parambachan urged ‘that as Marakar hat followed 

out his instructions, so far as pillaging was concerned, he had, 

Swever, exceeded his instructions in respect of the offence 
he had committed, and as one offence had led to the ogher hts 
econsciencgsmote him, and the execution of the favorite might 
lead 1g serious trouble with his Moplah troops. He was 
preparéd to offer pecuniarytcompensation for hia ,officer’s® 
offence, . , ee | 
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This, promise did nol salisly his relatives, who prompted 
by some of the jealous court olficials still urged their desire 
for Marakar’s execution, $ : 

Meanwhile everyone was in a stale of anxious ~expecla- 
tion ag te the fate ef Marakar. The Moglel troops whe had 
served under him as well as a few faithful Hindoos were jne- 

ared to fight to the bilter end in resisling the order for their 
feloved Ieadog’s execution. In fact, a kind of undorstanding 
seems to have cxisled as to the course of events, should an at- 
tSmpt be made lo execute Marakar. Subsequent events 
prove that all arrangements had previously been made for 

» eventualities. 

After further deliberations (noi known) the Paramha- 
chan sent off an escort tofbring Koyally into his presence, 
(Koyally Marakar had not been deprived of his arms and ac- 
coutrements), ‘‘ The arrival of the men appeared a bad 
omen’’ to our Kariasthan who accordingly made preparations 
for the worst, but at the same time prepared to sell his life 
dearly having the impression, hf end was neat, f 

Having washed and put on suitable attire and fully ac- 
coutred, he placed himself in charge of the Icader ofthe party 
and stated his willingness to be conducted to the presence 
ot his master. ° 

There were many sad hearts as Marakar passed the cham- 
ber of the Parambachan, for many a kindly gift had he made 
is fe poor, and many a piece of oppression had been righted 

y him. 

On his arrival at the fort, still going fy the name ‘' Kas. 
tappadi ’? (the Detachment Foot-ball Ground), in which were 
the rooms occupied by the Parambachan, he was conducted 
sto his presence. ‘‘ The Parambachan was greatly moved on 
beholding Marakar,’’ His position made him feel for his 
favorite, ‘' How to dispose of the case perplexed him great- 
ly! His love was still strong,’’ yet, there was a desire 
to give satisfaction to his relatives. Fven then, he was un- 
degided what to do, and how lo punish so as to satisfy his 
conscience, Resolving to discuss the manner of dealing with 
she favorite, he*ordered the sccort to conduct Marakar to his 
place *of confinement pending his resoffition with strict in- 
junctions to be closely watched, whilst the deliberations 
were in progress, and which la$ted a considerable length of 
time. Theexcitement throughout the Fort, and in the village 
of Malappuram, and adjacent places being very great. 

. " Agdin, Marakar io warned for the Parambachan’s pres- 
ence, this time to be confronted by the girl anc hog relativess 
b9swhom, satisfaction was demanded. : 
©”, Marakar thinking that imfhediate punishment wa} tobe ° 
meted ovt,“and" having strotig reasons to fear treachery, re. 
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fused and resisted the efforts of his guard to force him into 
the presence of his master. He did not appear to think that 
his case'was being dealt with fairly, and that the Paramba- 
chan was' being influenced inordinately by his numerous 
relatives’who was asking nothing short of Marakar’s death, 
which request, if granted, would lead to grave results amongst 
his subjects. 

Nothing having been decided upon, the Parambachan 
went off to his sleeping chamber in an upper stgry, and laying 
down on his bed Jay thinking whilst resting his head upon 
ais hands, watching what was going on outside, and arrival 
at the conclusion that his favorite must die. 

Marakar asked to be conducted to the Parambachan’s 
chamber, his request being immediately granted. Standing 

‘ befoté his master, he asked that Me would pardon him. Find- 
ing that there was no hope of forgiveness, and that his fate 
was sealed, performed one of his gymnastic feats, peg ae 
from his escort and drawing his rolled sword which he had 
congealed under his dress, made a downward cut at his master’s 
head. The Parambachan bing near the window as Marakat's. 
sword descended, it caught the stone lintel which broke the 
force of the blow, but it nevertheless inflicted a wound on 
teed a8 of his head, and also caused a slight wound on the 
anich, * 

. The order to seize Marakar was given and a rush was 
made to secure him, but Marakar succeeded in keeping off 
his guard whom he made no attempt to kill, being anxious 
only to secure his own retreat, which he did, and escaped 

, emcee the winddw of his master’s chamber. 
repping o the ground his Moplahs at once came {0 his 
aid. Every effort was made to 1ecapture him, but in vain. 

The news of the attempt on the life of the Parambachan 
and Marakar’s escape spread rapidly thropgh Malappuram 
and outside districts. Many Moplahs came to assist Marakar, 
and a big fight took place in the village between Hindoos and 
Moplahs, Marakar urging the latter to_do their bost, himself 
hewing down ithe enemy in scores. Numbers told on, the 
Moplahs, and Marakar himself bemg killed during the conilict, 
when all was over it was found that*the Hindoo losses were 
400 against but a Small number of the former. 7 


° 
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(CONCLUSION,) 


In the previous pait I left off at the death of Koyally 
Marakar. The“attempt on the life of {he Parambachan greatly 
jwcensed him against the Moplahs, and he made no secret 
of his desire for revenge. The death of his favorite none the 
less gricved him and instead of ascribing the death Lo the pro- 

per cause he laid ihe blame at the doot of his dead favorile’s 
co-religionists. He even béfame embittered against his‘own ° 
relatives, but be that as it may, his feclings did not soften 
towards his Moplah subjects. 

The Parambachan apart from any other feeling was not 
only ashamed to think, that.a mere handfulof Moplahs shayld 
be responsible for the loss of goo off his treops, but that he had 
lost prestige in the eyes of other castes, and he felt, he must 
avenge himself once and for all. “ 

Accordingly, a secret communication was despatched to 
the Zamorin of Calicut, asking that Rajah to sexd down some 


‘, fighting men to Malappuram, for the purpose of extirpating, 


| 
“\the Moplahs and at the same time to demolish their mosque 
ogether with their homes and cattle, 

The Moplah villagers having acquired the secret of the 
Parambachan‘s intentions, and greatly fearing for thei 
wives and families, patitioned the Parambachan to have pity 
on them, and asked why they who had Laken no part in the 
cgnflict, or in any way countenanced it should be punished. 

After repeated petitions had been presented, the Param 
bachan at last replied, stating that they who hat taken no 
part in the plot need feel no alarm for their own safely or that 
of their wives and familics, as 11 was no intention of his 
to punish the innocent for the guilty. 

‘Not without some misgivings did the remaining Moplahs 
settle down to every-day life, and partly, though nol com- 
pletely reassured, few, if any, took precafitions against any 
future dangers or fear of a broken pledge. 

The faith of these peaceful Moplahs was doomed to an 
awful shattering. Little did they think that before morning, 
they would behold the smoking tuins of their happy homes t 
Yet, suclpwas to be the case, for at dead of night on rath 
Makaram M. E. 909 (January 1734), when most ifnot all 
werg! peacefully sleeping, a full force of 5,600 iroops besjoged, 
the gi reéts of the Moplah Quartefiin, what is now known to 
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all as ‘‘ Old Malappuram,’’ setting fire to the homes, pil- 
laging and plundering without mercy. ot 

* In a frantic and terror-sivicken state as they were, the first , 
thought of the Moplahs was for their wives and families, and 
like othérs have done thought, that their Mosque as a 
place of worship would afford sanctuary. ‘‘ Thither they con- 
veyed their dear kith and kin, leaving their belopgings in the 
hands of the enemy, thinking of nothing, but parents, wives 
and children’? No personal things did they carry, only 
such as they had in their possession at the time of the alarm, 
sinking they would be safe as the enemy would revé 
attack a place associated with devotion to their Creator. 
However, the Mosque afforded them shelter where ‘‘with 
prayers deep and fervent, waitigg for daylight, they hoped 
‘for the hest.’’ It is difficult to’ imagine the state of mind 
of these poor Moplahs patiently awaiting events, expecting 
at any moment to be massacred. 

Gradually the news of what was going on at Malappuram 
filtered through {© the Moplahs of adjacent places, v3. the 
folldwing :—Wallavarad, Kohdovatti, Angadipuram, Manjery, 
etc, Such as were capable of bearing arms made their way to 
Malappurfm to ascertain tho true state of affairs and assist in 
relieving their co-religionists, ‘‘ encountering many difficulties , 
and much oppesition on the journey, eventually making their 
way to the Mosque ’’ in old Malappuram on the Calicut road, 
They accordingly appointed a leader in the person of one 
‘"Naraspatti Polket.’’ It was, resolved for safety’s sake 
1o place the women and children in a securer place. ‘* Forty- 
fenr mon were chdsen as a conducting party at the head of 
which wag Polker.’’ They were eventually got safely away 
during the first night. The party of 44 men resolved to 
protect the Mosque, as it was rumoured thal the forces 
intended tc raze if to the ground. The enemy, whose 
injunctions were to destroy this place of worship, were much 
surprised to find it in possession of 44 determined Moplahs 
with ‘Naraspatli’? at the head. . 

The forces of the Parambachgn coupled with those frgm 
Calicut were anxious {o be doing somgthing after travelling 
such a distance and commenced hostilitieS besieging tha 
Mosque. Still these*44 Moplahs held out against the com- 
bined forces for 3 days. The poisoning of the water-supply 
and the giving out of the f8od iurned theit attention to 
evacuating the Mosque. 

On the 3rd day these Moplahs asked for Lerms of peace 


of the Rajah, stating they were not the cause of the Miouble 


end asking why thoy:should bé inhumanly treated foi the 

migdceds of a stranger Moplalt (meaning Marakar, the aragh- 

bachan¥s favorite). If allowed¥to go free, without molestgtion® 
* * 


a 
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and no injury to the Mosque, they would even forfeit their 
estates and pay over to the Parambachan one lakh, of gold 
« mohurs, : : ; ‘ . 

The Rajah consulted with his councillors and’ then re- 
phed, saying that he was determined upon the destruetion of 
the Mosque. Again the Rajah said he would not touch a single 
leaf (the Masque being thatched), so long as one of the 
defenders were alive and of whom there were 44 including 
the leader ‘‘ Naraspatti Polker.” ; 

On the 3rd day, at tz in the night the forces surrounding 
thie Mosque began by setting fire to the roof by means of the 
fire tipped arrows and rockets. The brave defenders knew 

enow they had no mercy to expect from their enemies, and 

accordingly eleven men inclygling Polker decided to fight their 

way out. In this attempt “these cleven men were killed in-* 
cluding Polker, nine outright and two lingering till noon. 

There was then a cessation of hostilities for a time. 

On the 5th day at about 3-30 P. M., the remaining thirly- 
three Moplahs quitted the Mosqye in the hopes of getding 
clear away, fiercely fighting their way through the ranks ol 
their enemy. ‘They succeeded in getting as far as the prosent 
Detachment Football Ground, the sile then, as now, going 
by the name of Kottappadi, a distance of three-quarturs of a 
mile from the Mosque. ° 

At this point they were all killed fighting to the last, 
with the exception of one, who died 8 days later as a resull 
of his wounds, . 

Thus died the forty-four Moplahs giying up their lives 
in defence of faith, wives, and familics. It is not therofofs 
surprising that their memories are revered by the Moplahs 
of Malappuram, as in facl, throughout Malabar. 

* Whilst these heroes had heen fighting the forces of the 
Rajah, other Moplahs had been busy with the onemy at 
various points in and round pasta ease Whilst, however, 
the losses sustained by the Moplahs, many being untrained 
men and direct from the plough in a manner of speaking, 
wexe remarkably few, those of the Parambachan’s and the 
Zamorin’s were no less than 680 killed and wounded. 
» _Sympathizing with the sad end of dhe brave defenders 
and particularly anxious to honor the bones of the 44 heroes, 
a rich Meplah acted the part ofa ‘‘Joseph of Arimatheea *’ 
and caused their bodies to be separated from the many dead, 
and gave them burial according 1o Moplah rites, in the grounds 
of the very Mosque, in the defence of which they had lost 


Al 


o their lites, 
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The burial-place of these ‘‘Saints” is the pla@ roferredo 
téas Poolakammu, and adjoin$ the Mosque in old pMalap- 
purgm where their graves are All 10 be seen, j 
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A few days after the events detailed above, a pertain 
wealthy Moplah of Malappuram, named Ainnee Kutikal re- 
turning to the village after a long absence met a crowd of 
Hindus, sho elated with the victory and inflamed with toddy, 
insted hum. An encounter ensued in which Ainnee met his 
death together with many of his attendants, but not before 
accounting for the lives of 137 Hindus, Theebody of the 
Moplah (Kurikal) was thrown down a well, after being 
stripped and submitted lo various indigmtice. 

Some Moplahs of an adjacent village traced ous the 
corpse as directed in a dream, and the body was honoured 
by burial in the same spot as the 44 heroes, since it 
was considered he also had met his death in the samee 

+ cause, 

The Mosque now in existence, and used, for public wor- 
ship for the Moplahs at Malappuram, and_ neighbourhood, 
is the one built in 1737 on the ruins of that destroyed by the 
Hindus, three years after the events narrated. 

*In bringing this histary to a conclusion, 1t becomes 
necessary to point out that the events detailed above, far 
from exsormimating the Moplahs had the contrary effect, for 
it taught other Moplahs what unity could do with the result 
that they bgcame more closely united than before. Their 
example brought many converts, resultmg in a vast increase 
throughout Malabar. 

The Parambachan, it is said, afterwards underwent a 
great change towards these pedple, This change of attitude 

ewas probably brought about, more from policy than anything 

else, for Lhe Moplahs had so increased in numbers that it 
was this knowledge of their strength, which brought about a 
change carrying with it good resulls. 

Although the events occurred 172 years ago, the bittdt- 
ness of the Moplahis none the less acutey and upon more 
than one occasion the troops stationed at Malappuram and 
Calicut, and even so far away as Cannanore, during various 
periods have been called out to assist in quelling distur- 
bances, so far back as 1843 ad so late as 1897, whan a 
number of Moplahs took possession of the Hindu Temple at 
Trikalur near Mgnjery, on which occasion the troops “of 
this Detachment were requisitioned to put down the trouble 
which was only effected at lass of life to the troop’, but with 
very heavy loss of life to the rebels. 

* tn this history of the origin of the feast which has never 
before been treated by European pen (the writgr himself 
having peon in India less than two years), [ have endeavoureds 
in this“account of a people, of whom lillie appears tg be 
%Xno@gn, to place beloro the ygaders of this volume, a statement 
of the disabilities under whiéh dhe Moplahs of Malabargxisted 
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up to the year of the massacre (lor it was nothing less) of these 
heroes or*‘‘Saints. ’’ . 


0 Why, one may ask, were these people oppressed over 


and above other castes ? The answer is very simple.- -TL was 
for the reason that being the followers of a new religion-— 
in this particular District, at any rato—a religion opposed 
to Hinduismewhich had long been m the ascendant, and for 
no other reason, 

The samesxind of religious intolerance has existed in the 
West;—does in fact exist to-day, but in a less severe form, 
One cannot therefore wonder that in a country such as India 
eyery effort was made to suppress this new religion, as 
swere put forth in the attempt to eradicate Moplahism, but 


which nevertheless failed, for ther numbers have growyrime - 


mensely, so that they have become a power throughoul Mala- 
bar. 

The oppression, to which they were subjected from time 
to time, coupled with the attack on their village and the des- 
truction of their Mosque and lastlwthe death of the “Saintg,’’ 
whose bones are annually honored on ‘the occasion of the 
“Naarcha,’’ has left a [ecling of bitterness whiclw is, not- 
withstanding the lapse of years, very intense Lhroughout not 
only Malabar but other parts of India, and ng opportunity 
is ever lost of showing ther hatred of the Hindus, particularly 
in Malappuram where the events I have narrated actually” 
took place, There is no likelihood of there ever being aimi- 
cable relations between these two castes in South Malabar. 

During that part of the year most remote [rom this, 
feast, a fairly tolerant spirit does, however, exist between 
those having commercial relations with each other, bul on 
the approach of the ‘‘feast’’ a coolness becomes apparent, 
strange as it mdy seem, even between persons doing Pisineas 
with each other. « On the actual occasion of the festivities 
the Moplah is malgre dd Moplah, and at such times takes 
no pains 10 hide his dislike for anything Hindu, and brought 
to a stage of ‘religious frenzy’ called ‘‘Aal Idakkam’’ has 
beem known to run amok, Fortunately, such cases are very 
rave. Another thing, which 1s very noticeable at Malappuram, 
isethat the Hindus who are not very numerous have, upon 
the two occasions [ have seen this feast, exercised the very 
wise diserétion of keeping indoors as much as possible, Lhereby 
giving little or no cause for feeding the Moplah prejudices. 
This is a course advised by the Civil Authorities, and upot 
which the Hindu inhabitants wisely act. 

oT Tn dfawing to a conclusion, I mugt ask my gomvades 
and other readers to oveflook tho length of my history of 
théd‘Noarcha.’? I was’ asked, by several friends tq gixd 


an aceount @ its origin, My promise has boon redeemed, 
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though the work of carrying out that promise has heen no 
light one. 

« Fortunately, the Lask I set myself todo enlisted'the sym- ¢ 
pathy ofsoveral educated natives, one of whom as indicated 
at the beginning, placed at my service records taken at the 
time, #z., In 1734, and kept amongst the documents preserved 
in the Mosque, and for which I must consider m self especial- 
ly favoured,* Beyond dates and a mere outhne of events 
TI had little data upon which to work, and hav® been obliged, 
here and there, to take a little liberty with the subject, but 
fo more than was consistent with truth. If the ‘‘History 
of the Naarcha’’ has proved of interest to my comrades 
and others, then, I am more than compensated for the trouble * 

. involyed in describing what actually occmred to a people 
amongst whom I lived,in ihe small but interesting village of 
Malappuram and where others are at present serving as 
soldicrs on Detachment. 


e ,) 


a 
{* My application for information to the Mosque authorities when explain. 
ed to the Zgrget (Moplab High Parest) met with that gentleman’s approval, and 
he permitted ‘me to be supptied with a copy of dates, etc., of the events mentioned 
at various parts of my history. ‘This was, indeed, not only a great puvllege, but 
an honor and compliment which {appreciate at its real woth, V, 1 Re} 
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An account o& Moplah risings affecting Malappuram as a 
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Military Station, from 1840 to the end of the Century 


compiled from various 


SOUYCES. 


peculiar to the Moplah, Caste. 


PART 1. 


Tus caste scems to have directed its efforts on every 
available opportunity against the Hindus themselves, their 
property, or in a repeated at ‘ack on. and in defiling’ of 
temples when the Hal-I!lakam frenzy seized him. 

It would appeat that the Moplahs at times “vere very 
much in the position of the Irishman who occasionally be- 
came ‘ bluc mouldy for a fight.’’ 
side, it seems he must have some one on whom to vent his 
umour. When a Hindu was nol convenient, a visil 
was paid to the nearest temple, by the Moplahs in a body, 
defilement invariably ensuing. 
Surely, one might ask, there must Be some reason fox 
this kind of thing going on from time to time; some reason 
to be assigned for this bitterness. The reason given was tha 
nleath of the 44 Moplahs in 1732 coupled with both anterior 
and later oppression during the time that Hinduism was the 
rulirg caste m that part of Malabar. 

Tt is, however, most noticeable throughout the series of 
events, which took place during the period mentioned above, 
that there is nothing to show that the Hindu was al any time 
the aggressor, but was in’cach and every instance the first 
to suffer at thechand8 of his enemy, and itis the fact of the 
troops in this station protecting the Hintlu and his property 
that hasbrought the Military, both Native and British, in 
contact with the Moplahs oftthis neighbourhood. 

Among the last-named caste there existed (probably a few 
are even now to be found in the locality), a certain branchdf 


ys 
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Also an explanation of the Hal-Ilakam or religious frensy 


Apart fram the peculiar 


+ Moplahs called the HabIlakam Sect, fanatics pure and simple, 
but who might be better described byethe word ‘agitators.’ 


Te,is this particular brand of Moplahs that hive been 


eresp 


gnsible for most of the 


fron€ 1840 Yo 1896. 
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“ HAL*ILLAKAM.” a1 


An account of this sect was written by a Natiye, -Subor- 
dinate so far back as 1843 as to the prevalence of ihe Hal- 
Iltakam frenzy amongst the Moplahs in various villages adjoin- * 
img Malappuram. The report says ‘‘Originally there was 
no Hal-filakam,’’ One can easily imagine a party of natives 
working themselves into a state of religious excilement with 
the aid of a few native instruments and not&bly the tom- 
tom | 

They are few men im the Detachment at tite present time 
who have not listened to its beat increasing to a rapidity 
which is simply astounding. Heard even al a long distance 
it produces a fecling the reverse to pleasant, and there is even 
somethmg uncanny about the sound, that cannot reconcile* 

. 11gelf -to the senses of the averagt Englishman. Once heard, 
the sound is not easily forgotten. Even the lapse of years 
cannot totally eradicate the sound which is weird and one can 
imaguie exciting to the native untutored mind. . 

Commencing slow, the tom-tom accompanied by the 
voites gradually gains speed’, until it assumes what might be 
described as little less than a blur. One can likewise hear a 
voice chep in here and there when suddenly the noise ceases 
a(ter proceeding with great rapidity for a time. Although 
not actually op the scene, one feels that one or more has drop- 
ped from shoor exhaustion, 

One may he sceptical as to such a rude or primitive form 
of music producing such a state of feeling. This is not sur- 
prising on deeper consideration.” The vibratory senses of the 
@ative are not so*delicatoly strung as an Englishman’s. 

Fortunately, the yumbers practising it must be very small, 
and education is doing much to remove this remnant of a 
barbaric practice, bul habils which have been practised 
through many generations are difficult to remove. — Still, even 
if the change is being effected slowly, it issomething. 

Sufficient has now been written to show the more imme- 
diale cause of this spasmodic outburst of fanaticism and the 
method employed to bring it about, The educated or more 
enlightened Moplah strongly deprecates the practice “and 
will have none of it, One can safely Predicts that the practice 
will eventually, ashe song says, ‘Fade away and gradually 
die. a 

From this point events vecorded by various writers will 
be given in the succceding issucs of the Journal, so that our 
Peaders may have a irue account of various episodes in the 
history of the station, and which hasyon several ocgsionss in, 
past weges requitedethe assistance of European troops from“ 
such stations as Calicut and Cannanore in quelling yhat 
Righg have proved serious gisings, but for the most draslec 
micastres on the part of the Mililary® authoritiés. -; 
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“The man who first had the Ial-Illakam’’, in the 
Punja fields 1s called by the Moplahs ‘‘Punja Tangal.” °, 
o On the 4th December 1843, a Nayar labourer was found 
dead with to deep wounds on his body, and “his mugdler was 
believed to be the work of the Ilal-JIlakam sect.” ne 

On the “rth December 1843, Anavattatt Suleman and 
nine others “killed one Karakanna Govinda Mussat, (he 
Athikari at Pandikkad in the Wallavanad Taluk, and a 
servant of his whist bathing. They aflerwards defiled two 
temples, broke the images therein, and Look post in a house 
A Detachment, Lieutenant Lynch, 1 Subadar, 1 Jemadar, 
3 Havildars, 3 Naicks, r Drummer, and 30 Sepoys of the 

Toth Regiment, Native Tyfantry, was sent out, but, the 


Officer Commanding deemed his foree insufficient’ “and * 


consequently fell back a short distance. Two Companies 
consisting of 2 Lieutenants, 2 Subadars, 2 Jemadars, 12 
Havildass, 8 Naicks, 3 Drummeig, 148 Privates, 2 Puckalhs 
and 4 Lascars of the same Regiment, under the coment of 
Major Osborne, marched from Palghat on the r7th, and on 
the roth the Moplahs without wailing to be attacked, rushed 
ai the troops directly they appeared, and were ‘Shot, but 
not without loss of life, as one Naick of the force was killed. 

In his report, dated t9th December 1843, Major Osborne 
says: ‘‘I moved the Detachment at xro-30, n the direction of 
the house occupied by the murdereis accompanied by H. D. 
Cook, Esq., 2 Tahsildars anid peont. Immediately after 
filing through the paddy field, the murdeiers rushed upon 
the column, and ina few minutes were shot, ton in number.’ 

On this occasion the fanatics were it: an open plain without 
shelter and charged deliberately 10 men into Lhe midst of 
qver 200. 3 

On the zoth May, 1849, Chakalakkal Kammad wounded 
one Kannancher! Chire and another and took post in a 
Mosque, when the Ernad Tahsildar, (a Pathan) proceeded 
toward the Mosque in the hope of induemg the mutderer to 
sungender himself, He rushed forward with a knife, and a 
peon put an end to the fanatic, the same day. 

On the agthtAugust, 1849, Torrangal Uniyan killed one 
Padditoddi Teyyunni, and with 4 others Joined one Atlan 
Gurrikal, adescendant of the Gurtikal who gave so much 
trouble in the early days o! the"British Administration, [Te 
was a worthless fellow who preferred a life of idleness ang] 
shikar, vaxied by occasional dacoities, to any other-kind of 

~pirsuit, 7 He had gathered round him a considerable body ol 
men of the same way of ng as him@alf, but am&igtthom 
werg tyo at least of a respeotablo family who had been roe 
duced to poverty ‘‘by sult and ethorwise in their earlynife?’’ 
‘TheySvith offers on the following day killed the servant of one 
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Marat Nambutri and two others, and took postin the Hindu 
Tomple overlooking Manjeri, the head-quarters of ‘ily Einad 
Taluk in which 1s Malappuram. They defiled the temples 
and the’ part round it. Captain Watt, with a Detachment 
of the 43rd Regiment, Native Infanwy, proceeded from Malap- 
purém to Manjeri, and on the 28th, formed a plan tor attack- 


mg the temple, Ensign Wapse and his Company were sent * 


across the paddy-ficld separating the Taluk Cutchetty hill 
from the temple hill to attack the rebels, then enly 32 in nuni- 
ber, and who wore drawn from their position in the temple 
‘hy parties of police and villagers who had been sent forward 
to fire at them. 

The rest of the Malappuram Detachment was held ins 
reserve on the Cutcherry hill, Ms, Collett, the Assistant Magis- 
trate, being with thom, Ensign Wapse’s party with the excep- 
tion of four men, who were killed, refused to advance to re- 
ceive the charge of only a few of the fanatics, who came 
down hill at them, and notwithstanding the gallant’ example 
sel, by the Ensign himscly in killing the fiyst man who 
charged, the party ®f Native soldiers broke and fled, after 
some ingffectual firmg. 

Mr. “Collett’s report, dated 28th August 1849, says :— 
“Others now came down upon Ensign apse, and 
J am informed that one of them seized him by the jacket 
and he received a wound, when he appeared to have fallen 

+ and was of course quick pe 1o death, but by this time three 
of the insurgents had allen, and now those men ot the De- 
tachment, who alone had emulated their officer, fell, one of 


® hom having firsL bayoneted the man who gave Lieutenant 


° 


.Wapse his death wortnd.’’ : 

The partly held in reserve on Cutcherry hill, on witnessin, 
this disaster, fled, although the fanalics were at a conaiderife 
distance, on the far side of the paddy flat lying at the bottom 
of the hill on which tha reserve was posted. Only one of the 
insurgents crossed this paddy flat, aud he was killed by 0 
police Kolkar. ; 

A Detachment of His Majasty’s 94th Regiment fom 
Cannanore, composed of 3 Officers, 6 Sergeants, § Corporals, 2 
Drummers and rag Privates under Major Dennis, reached 
Manjeri on the 3rd September and also a Detachment of the 
2oth Regiment, Native rego from Palghat, cofhprising 2 
Yuropean Officers, 2 Native Officers, 3 Naicks, 2 buglers and 
382 Privates. The insurgents whose ranks had been largely 
recruited in the interval, evacuated the temple dyring the 


night, after the arrigal of the reinfortements, and proceeded ‘+ 


* a.disfaree of about 2 miles,io the Bhagavati Kavu temple 
qear Angadipuram, the ne of the Wallavanad Tatul 
Thtther next day they wer€ fpllowed by the éroops,y who, 
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in spite of their forced march in Monsoon weather from Canna- 
nore to Cahcut, of being cooped up wet and without regular 
food, m cramped positions in the boats, in which in still more 
boisterous weather they were conveyed from Calicut, to Arik- 
kod, and of the heavy mareh of the two preceding days, showed 
utmost eagerness to close with ihe enemy. At 5 pM. of the 

+ qth Septembfr the encounter took place at the qrst mile~ 
stone from Calicut, on the great western road (No. 6), and in 
the open groupd (now enclosed), to the south of the road at 
that point. On receiving intelligence that the insurgents, now 
64 in number, were coming to the attack Major Dennis drow 
his men up in column of section (véde his report of 5th Septem. 

ber 1849) “ right in front, so as Lo occupy Lhe whole road, when 

the enemy came on with most desperate courage, throw. 
ing themselves on the bayonets. Alter firing their niaich- 
lovks they took to their war-knives, swords and spears, and 
when struck down to the ground, renewed the fight even on 
ther knées, by hurhng their wespons at the faces of our men, 
and which they continued, till, lderally, cut to pivces ; others 
planted on the trees, mot up a most destructive fire with their 
matechlocks loaded with iron slags. This atlack was made 
by the cnemy in three divisions, about 300 yatds apart, 
the second led on in person by Atton Gurikkal (Coyah or 
Priest) who fought with the most desperate courage, but Tam 
happy to say that through the steadiness, correet and low 
firmg of the men, our loss has not been go considerable as might 
have been expected from theedesperale onset of these mad 
fanatics ; and in the space of half-an-hopy, the cnemy was 
completely annihilated, leaving.64 dead, their bodies ~ lying 
near to each other, exhibiting most dreadful wounds, some 
having received four or five musket balls, besides bayonels 
stabs, before they could he slayed from carrying on their 
determined work of destruction into our ramks. ”? 

The District Magistrate’s Report of rath Octoher 1849 
says : '' The power of their fanaticism was astounding, One 
of the men had had his thigh broken,in the engagement in 
which Lieutenant Wapse was killed. He had remained in all 
the agony attendant on an unhealed and unattended wound 
of this nature fof seven days; he had been further tortured 
by being carried in a rough litter from the Manjeri to 
Angadipuram pagoda. Yet, there he was at the time of 
the fight hopping on his sound leg to the encounter and 
es ia to get a fair blow al the infidels before he 

ie . 

« .” Thdcasualiios inethe Detachments were trifling when 
the numbers and the delermination™is considéfed;” Two" 
Priwates of the ia Regiment Were killed and 3 others andya 
‘Sergeant won led; one officer eeceived a deep flesh ‘votind. 
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Major Dennis had a wonderful escape from a bullet which 
grazed his wrist. 

‘ Asopoy of the 39th Regiment was likewise severely 
wounied, * On searching allerwards, gne of the insurgents, .a 
Jad glyt? or 18 years, was found to be alive. Ho lived for 
some time and told what he knew about the outtages, 

The bodies of the slain insurgents were thrown into a dry 
well in the garden lying to the south of the Wallgvanad Taluk 
Cutcherry at Permtalmanna. 

On the 2nd October, 1850, information was received ‘het: 
the sons of one Periambeth Altan, the Mappila Adikhari at 
Puliakod Amsom, in the Ernad Taluk (in which, is Malappuram) 
had with others concerted to kill one Mungamdamballatt 

» Navayana Mussat and to devote themselves in death to arms. 
Security was required of nine individuals on this accourtt. * 

On the 5th January, 1852, Choondyamoochikal Attan 
attacked and wounded severcly a Government Nativ® Clerk, 
named Raman Menon, who had been employed in inspecting 
ging&lly-vilseed (cli) eaitivation in Payanad, Ernad Taluk, in 
conjunction with the Village Accountant in view to settling 
the Goveraiment share, and hethen shut himself up in the In- 
spector’s house, selting the police atdetiance. No persuasion 
could induce hiy: tosurrender himself. He declared he was de- 
termined to dig a martyr. The Tahsildar (a Moplah) tried 
tp induce him to give himself up, but he utterly refused to 
doso. Finally rushing ‘out, and firing at the opposing party,’ 
he was shot dead. The reason assigned by the criminal for 
aglacking ihe Inspévtor was that his wife's gingelly ol crop 
has been over-assessed y ’ 

On the rth January 31851, three Moplahs were report- 
ed as contemplating an assaull, and security was taken frome 
thom, 

On tho goth Angust 185x, six Moplahs Rilled one Katu- 
parambat Komu Menon and his servant on the high road 
between Manjeri aud Malappurain, as they Were returning 
home from the Mankada Kovilakamy of the Wallavanad Raja. 
They were joined by three others, “With these they procecd- 
ed towards Komu Menon’s house, but” findittg a brother of 
Komu Menon’s ready to meet them with a gm and a war- 
knilo, they Is{t the place and wont to the house of Ittuni Rama 
Menon, a brother of Komu Menon, another brothor who was 
then bathing in a tank close by. They killed Kadakathil 
Neybudri, who was seated in the porch of the house, the 
family of Rama Menon escaping in the twmult. The mutderer$ 
hen overigok Rama Menon, who had endeavoured lo escape 
ang cul hf down, Setting fre to the house, they maychsl 
toWardg the house of pune bits wkd Rarichan Naix, whom # 
they woundgd severely, who subsequently died of fis woukds. 
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They then set fire to the house ol one Chengara Variyor, On 
the morning of the 23rd they were seen in the Korava Ampotn, 
about 8 miles distant from Ittwm Rama’s house. Thence 
they proceeded to the house of Kollatur Variycr, au influen- 
tial janmi who had opposed the erection of a er be Thoy 
were in the facantime joined by five others, On their arrival 
the attendants and family escaped ; and the women and child. 
ren were lold by the fanatics lo go away. They next killed 
two servants of the Variyers, twa of the junior Variyers as. 
Caped, bul the old Variyer, a man of 79, probably shut. him. 
sell up ma room where the fanatics eventually discovered 
him, The Hindus sent for the Moplahs’ chief men of the 
place and others, About 50 persons appeared, two of whom 
joined the insurgents, calling out, ‘the chie! pig is insido,?* . 
% Thé old Variyer was then brought out into the paddy. field 
adjoining his house, to a distance of sixty yards from the 
ate house, and one Pupatta Kuttiaten and another, in the 
sight of all the people assembled, hacked him to pieces, 
severing his head from his body. As soon as Mr. Collet(, the 
Divisional Magistrate, heard of their having taken up a pasi- 
tion at Kollatur, he sent a requisition lo Major: Wilkinson, 
the Officer Commanding the 39th Regument at Malappuram, 
who, in complying with the request, wrole ta.Mxr. Conolly on 
the 24th as follows :— . 

‘I despatched a paxty, under the command of Insign 
Turner, of 65 rank and fila with thé proper complement of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 

My reason for sending the party untler the command wf 
Ensign Turner was, that Mr. Collett had informed me, 
when at my house very carly yesterday morning, that he 
ehad wrrlten expressly for the European troops stationed 
at Calicut.” 

: In his two letters to Lhe Government of the 25th August 
1851, Mr, Conolly thus describes the operations of the Malap- 
puram Detachments :—~ 

“The troops advanced by a muddy road towards the 
house ’’ in which the insiirgonts were ‘‘and attacked them 
abreast along a*causeway leading to the house through paddy- 
fields. After some firing, nino of thé Moplahs came oul 
from the house, and advanced to meet tho sépoys on the 
causeway. The leading sepdys were seized with a panic, 
which communicated itself to those in tho rear, and a general 
retreat ensued. The Moplahs pursued the fugitives and Cul 
Yown fkilled) ihree-na Naick, a Sepoy, and a Drummer. 
They then picked up sane of the méskeis whic), hed beea 
Kyroyn away by some of the sepoys incheir haste 10 escape, 

*and returned to their house, eOne or two of tho parly gue 
suposed fo have been batily wounded by, thg first firing. 
Z a . 
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The scattered scpoys rallied afler some time and have been 
posted ina house about a mile from where the Moplalis are. *? 

» This yas (to use Mr. Collett’s words) “a complete dis- 
aster, ’’, The aagelia Detachment arrived from Calicut 
on the agth under the command of Captain Rhodes [x Cap- 
tain! f Lieutenant, 2 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 2 Drummers, 47 
Privates and 2 Puckallies of TL. M.’s oqth Regimant]. 

They ‘were so fagged ont with their marches and so 
exhausled and footsoro’? thal they were not able to act 
with sufficiont sleadiness against the fanatics, whose ranks 
h&d been, in spile of a close watch by villagers and Police, 
joined by three others, and who now numbered seventeen. 


or J 
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THe previons number tolls of the troops boing very much 
fatigued alter their march, which is not surprising for a re- 
port says: ‘‘ They had marched a good forty miles in two 
days, over a very hilly,’ stony ayd wild district ’’, the route 
being by Beers Yirurangadi, Venkalakolta, and Chappan- 
aggadi lo Kollatur, 

“The fanatics shaved a dispositionsto attack directly 
they arrived near their stronghold, and Captain Rhodes had 
not time lo rest and recruit his mon, The\attack was thuse 
sketched by Mr. Conolly:— A 

‘eho Europeans wero in advance and the Sepoys in 
rear, Tho Europeans fired at the fanatics, who had the partial 
cover of a bank, till they wore too tired to load, the fanatics 
then advanced and charged them, and the soldiors retreatgd 
in order (the charges wero made under cover of the smoke of 
firing, which had lasted a quarter of an hour of more, the De- 
tachment baing draWn up in quarter column, and some of 
the fanatics, passing round the flanks under cover of the 
smoke, altacked the rear, whflst others attacked the front 
of fhe column), The Scpoys in the rear seeing this, of course 
retteated also, and the confusion was very great, until the 
Officers by dint of exhortation, managed to rally thet: men’. 
St was *hq? that the Sepoys, whose guns wore loaded, did 
the good service I spoke of* ait 

‘ ‘@ilevon of the fanatics were shot by a party, of the x th * 
Regiment, who ran dew to mect them from the Shotse eld 
r : 
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by the,Sepoys about a mile fiom the Variyer’s house.’ The 
report proceeds. They brought down some of the leading 
pursuers, and thas enabled the Europeans lo halt. and reload. 
Their confidence was aj, once restored, and they meved for- 
ward again with the bee in expectation of mecttag their 
enemics. Técy were all in good order when [ jammed them in 
the house ffom which the fanatics had come out, That the 
check was a very unhappy one cannot be denied, but it was 
satisfactory fhat il was so soon rectified. In the previous 
alteck by ihe detachment of the 39th Regiment, the route 
was completa, and there was no rallying until the Mappillas 
had retired into their stronghold. ’’ 

’ In this second engagement on August 27th, 4 European 
Privates and 1 Native Subadar wore killed. A 
» The result of the action, so far as the Moplahs were con- 
cerned, may be thus summatised. Of the 19 fanatics who 
were concerned in these outragas, it seems that g were engaged 
in the first four murders on the, 22nd, one jomed them imme- 
diately afterwards, and 4 mote duing the night and ‘aext 
morning, I4 thus attacked the Variyer’s house, where g more 
immediately joined them. Of these 16 men, oneawas killed 
in the affar of the 24th August, and another, mortally 
wounded, dicd on that night, 3 more subsgquently joined 
the band, making 17 who fell on the 27th August. ‘ 

On the 3rd October 181 information was received that 
Tothangad Mummad and three other Moplahs of Nenmini 
Amsom (village), Wallavanfd (district), wore found in posses- 
sion of cerlain arms and were designing lo commil an oy 
rage. The District Magistrate’s report of the 28th October 
185x says: ‘‘They had intended to join the fanatics who 

erishad at Kollatuy, but were too late. Their purpose, it 
was said, had been known to some of their co-religionists and 
they were subjcet to the contemptuous soubriquet of Minjina 
Sahids (all but saints). There was but too much reason to 
fear therefore» from previous experience that they would 
take an opportunity of wiping off the reproach by organia- 
inff an outbreak on their‘own account.’’ Security 1o keep 
the peace waserequired of three of them. 

On the a7th October 1851 information reached the Iead 
Police Qfficer in Ernad that some Moplahs ‘of Trimboli 
Amsom, Ernad Taluk, had likewise intended to join the late 
fanatical outbreak at Kollaiur, Two of them were likewise 
required 10 give security to keep the peace, i * 

» Om the goth Noyember 1851 information was received 
that Choriyot Mayan and cight others were dgsigaing i 
byeak out and kill one Kolotidl Kesavan ‘Tangal,"0 wealthy 

r arid ififlvential Hindu jenmi of, Moltanur in Kottayan, Talk. 
Evigence vas lackirfg andcthe Tahsildar omitted & report 
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the matler. Tho individual in question did, however, with 
ilte otheis, subsequently commit ihe outrages next to be 
described. 2 
On the night of the 4th Januayy 1852, the party named 
abovefand six others, making in all fifteen, supported by a 
large mob estimated at 200, proceeded to the*house of the . 
aforesaid Kololtil Tangal in’ Mottanw, Kotayam Taluk. 
They butchered all the unhappy inmates (eighteen in all) and 
thus extirpated the family, wounded two other persons and 
purnt the house on the following morning. ‘They thei, vh- 
attended by the said mob, burnt four houses and a Hindu 
temple, killed four more individuals, defiled and damaged 
another Hindu temple, entered the palace of a Raja, took” 


+ post there temporarily, defiled and then destroyed two more 


Hindu .temples, and finally fell on the 8th idem im a des- 
perate and long-sustained attack on the house of the Kalliad 
Nambiar, another wealthy ¢nd influential jenmt in? Kalliad 
Amsom o! Chirakkal Talyk. A Detachinent under Major 
I{otlgson of the 16th Regiment, consisting of two companies 
of that Corps, were sent out from Cannanore, but betore they 
atrived an the scene, the Moplah fanatics had been all killed 
hy the country people, retainers of the Nambia. 

On the night of the 28th February 1852, one Triyakala- 

“thil Chakku and fifteen other Moplahs of Melmuri and Kil- 
amuri Amsoms, in the Ernad Taluk, ‘‘set out te die and to 
create a fanatical oulbteak.’’  Puformation of this was given 
do the principal Moplahks of the former Amsom al about 10 
w’clock that night,” ‘They and their adherents remained on 
uard during the wholo of the night at the house of Pilatodi 
“Pancha Menon and Permikod Pisharadi, the principal Hindu 
germs in the Amsom, and respecting the former of whom 
there was on several occasions ramoyys that Moplah 
fanatics wore secking to kil him. On the morning of Sunday, 
the 29th, Panchu Menon hastened info Malappuram, having 
been ‘alarmed by seeing some Moplals moVing on the Dill 
at the back of the house. Ue qpplied for protection tq, the 
Officer Commanding Malappuram, who, deeming the danger 
of an attack on Panchu Menon’s house imminent, proceeded 
wilha portion of hf troops lo the house, where they remained 
for afew Rours, Ife then left a guard of twenty-five sepoys, 
who were withdrawn ‘at gfight, a guard of villagers bemg 
substiluted. 

On.-the afternoon of the 1st March, the suspected parsons 
were secured in a mosque through the exertions of % wealthy,, 
and 4ngfcntial Mofah, named Kunny Ali. The case was 
nquired into by My, Collett the Assistant Magistraley Map. 
ptrag, and the offenders were required to fugnish security 
to keep the pgaces be : . 
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Omingus rumours of an intended Moplah outbreak in 

the Kottayam Taluk in Apul 1852 drove many of the’ Mind 
‘inhabitants into the jungles. \ He gs? 

A report to Governngnt about this time speaking‘of the 
Moplah outrages says: “The Ilindus, in the parts™#here 
outbreaks have been most fiequent, sland in much fear of 
the Moplahs %s mosily not {o dare to press for their rights 
against them, and therefore many a Moplah tenant who dovs 
not pay rent (8 inuninent are the risks) cannot he evicted, 
Othe injurics are also pul up with uncomplaiued of.’’ © 

e Continuing, the report gocson to say: ‘To what further 
fengths the evil might not go if unchecked, it is impossible 
“to say. Eyon the desire for plinder on the part o! the 
Moplahs may prove a sufficient motive for the organization 
ote these outbreaks, some having already profited largely in 
this way.’’ 

Tn the Kollatur case in Angest 1851, the leading Mopiehe 
had even asserted ‘that it was areligious merit to kill land- 
lords who might eject tenants.’ ° 

The condition of the Hindus had ‘ become most lament. 
able’? and even the prestige of the rule of Goverment had 
been ‘‘ much shaken m the district.’” 

Special legislation was necessary towards ethe following 
objects, viz.— 3 

Escheating the property ot those guilty of tanatic out- 
rage. ® 

Fining the distuict where’ such outrages occur. Report- 
ing the suspected, and placing 1estriclions on Lhe possession oft 
aims, and more especially of the war-lmife and the building 
of mosques. 

e 


a r 
PART IL» 


e 
An accoutt of Moplah disturbances affecting Malappuram 
from 1840 to 1900, compiled from various sources, 


\ 

. In December 1854 Mr. Conolly, the District Magistrate 
eand Provisional Membér of Council, pgpceeded oy grins 
thrqugh the heart of the Mappilg couniry, brought Th 2,72! 

War-Rnites,-ahd by 31st of the following thonth of Jagsaah 
i839 (fhe latest date oa which the possession of a warfknife 
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qas legal) the number of war-knives surrendered. to the 
authoulies amounted to the large number of 7,36, ° 

+The nest report in comection with these Moplah out- 
rages conveyed (o the Government qc distressing intelli- 
gence peel Mr. Conolly, District Magistrate and Provisional 
Member of Council for the Presidency (Mr. @onolly was 
shortly to have proceeded to the Presidency Tow? as Member 
of the Council of Government), had been barbarously mur- 
dered by a gang of Maplahs at tus residence at West Hill, 
Caficut. ie 

What followed is thas described by Mr. Collett, the Sub- 
Collector, in one of his official reports, dated arst September 


1855 -—-“‘Nothing could have exceeded the treachery with * 


. which the murder was begun, or the brutal butchery with 
which it was completed. Mr. Conolly was sealed in a-smalh 
verandah on alow sola. Mrs. Conolly was on one opposite, 
a low lable wilh lights on it leing between them, Ne was 
approached f rom behind, for even Mrs. Conolly did not catch 
sight®ol the first blowywhich would alone have proved fatal ; 
the next moment the lights wore all swept off the table and 
the ruffiang bounded upon their victim, slashing him in all 
directions; the left hand was nearly severed, the right knee 
deeply cut, ang repeated stabs inflicted in the back. The 
wounds (27 tn number) could have been inflicted only by 
fiends actuated by the most dreadful mahee. ‘To the cries 
al poor Mrs, Conolly no one came; the peons aud servants 
are usually present in a passage héyond the inner room ; they 

igre oifhor panic-sAicken, ox, unarmed (as they invariably 
Were) were unable to. come up in time to afford any real 
assistance. One poor massalji, who came forward and met 
one of the murderers in the inner room, received a blow which, 
ent cloan off four fingers of his left hand. A peon also had 
a slight wound, but it does not appear how"he came hy it. 
Doubtless this atrocity was rapidly completed, and perhaps 
the first thoughts of those servants who came itp was to carry 
off their mistress to another part of the house. Mr. Conolly 
was soon alter carviedin, and Mr. Todd was the first to arribe 
lo wilness the terrible scene of domastié agony Lhat ensued. 
Supported by Mr. ‘Tadd, Mi, Conolly lingered another half 
hour, and Uten expired, having addressed a lew words only 
to Mrs. Conolly, aud apparently enduved intense agony. 
Mr. Conolly had received an anonymous letter warning him, 
bit unfonitimalely Unought it neerless to take precautions, 
and had not even mentioned it to Mrs, onolly. 4 

af temgeialaly aftow the murder, the criminals proceeded 
along the"high road hs PRLS De to a village near Ki pays, ‘ 
ab8uk 2*miles from™M1.*Conolly’s house, where (it‘appears) » 
they wehl. to the, mogjue. About 4 pf, on the*r2th, Shey 


” 
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went to the Makat Nambutiri’s illam, ancl remained there till 
about 9 ‘DM. They took away money and property to ‘the 

e amount of Rs. 300. Then they struck back to -the mhin 
road io Tamarasseri, axl came to the house of one Pullkulti 
Moyi. At night they went to the Bhaval Mosque, whttse they 
remained tillthe following night (13th). 

On thet4th they purchased provisions at the bazaar. 
On the 15th they moved to the Tiruvambadi Amsom (village) 
of the Calicut Taluk (District). On the 16th they met ao 
village peon, and wresicd his musket from him. They com- 
pelled one Chapali Poker to act as thar guide, He Jed them 
to Eddamannapara, which they reached at 4 Pa. on the 

© yyth, They had not gone far from this place when they were 
seen, and, being followed up by the people of Kondotti- « 
(another sect of Moplahs), were driven at lengthsto take 
refuge inthe house wheie they were shot thesame evening 
by a Detachment of Major Haly’s Police Corps, and a part 
of No. § Company of H. M.'s 74{h Highlanders under Captain 
Davies. © 

Areport by Mr. Collett, dated r7th September 1855, from 
Marar, cight miles no1th-west of Manjeri, says + ‘ Thse position 
of the Moplahs was a most difficull one consisting of gardens 
surrounded by ditches. After somo practice withthe mortar 
and howitzer, the troops charged into the gardens, and. after’ 
turning the Moplahs out of the house, the offenders retreated 
to astronger one, which they barriciled, the outer door of 
this garden was on theedgeof a deep nullah; this door was 
first forced, and the troops were in the acfof firing tha hous, Je 
when the Moplahs threw opon the door and rushed out upon 
the troops, and were of couse quickly disposed of, [t was 
quite impossible, I consider, lo have secured thom alive, 

hough injunctions had been given lo do so if possible. The 4. 

men of the new police corps emulated the Europeans in their 
steadiness, and were equally to the front at the last. charge. 
T have though with great regret to report that one Europea 
was killed by a shot from the house, and another very 
dafigerously wounded by fi cut on the throat whilst one of 
the Moplahs was on ‘his bayonet.” Two Hindus were also 
killed, one accidentally shot and the otficr murdered by the 
Moplahs when they took possession of the house.* 

Various causes were suggested at the time as {othe 
motive for the murder of Mr. Conolly, but the most probable 
of them seems to he that the iuffians who were mon of b&d 
charactgr, were exasperated at the orders of Mr. Conolly 

© subjecting them to restraigt in the jail, end they hagLrerolved, 
«Prabably at the suggestion of some oujsiders, on “avenging 
ethe'banishment of Saiyid Tazl to Arabia, [This Saiyid Tuzl, 
. who @vas- T&hgal or Moplah digh priest at Tiruranga li, was 
ie F 
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vknown, to have fostered discontent among glus flock, so 
that his espatriation became necessary. [eq was of Arab 
estractiqn and was otherwise known as Pukoya. Pu (Mala- 4 
yalam flower), and Koya (? corrnpt form of: Khwaja =in- 
Quonfel person, genlleman), The Moplahs regarded him as 
imbued with a portion of divinity. ‘They swore dy his foot as 
their most solenm oath, Earth on which he spat and walked * 
wag treasured up. Ulis blessing was supremely prized, and 
even among the higher class of Moplahs his wish was regarded 
as i. command, and no consideration of economy was alowed 
fo stand in Lhe way of ils being gratified. On the very day 
(7th February) Ghat he Government appointed My. Strange 
as Special Commissioner, Mi. Conolly reported that 10,0007 
to £2,000 Moplahs ‘greater nimther of whom were armed’? mol 
at Tirgrangadi and held close conclave with the Tangal gn 
rumours being spreul that he was at once to be made a 
prisoner and disgraced. | i * 
$ The following Amsoms (villages) implicated in the out- 
rage, were fined in the sums noted against each — 








. Rs. 6A, PY 

Nenmini, Wallavanad Taluk wo 1,857 8 Oo 
Kariavat tam n do. no TQ5T 

* Kalpakancheri, Ponami do. we 26,989 0 0 
sanmanam, do. w= «T8690 0 
Vadakkimmparam, = 7 do. we §=T99r oO 0 

. Talakad, do. we «884200 
a aiodivayur, Polflat do. we 30D3 ODO 
\ Kacheri, Calicut «do, wy 139E 0 0 
Kedavur, do. do. a SIZ 0 0 
ee ad 

j TOTAL ve BBI3E Bo 


The widow of Mr. Conally was granted the net proceeds 
of the Moplah fines aggregating Rupees 30,036-13-10, 

In November 1855 Mr. Collett, Jomt Magistrate, sus- 
peeine iwo Moplabs who had “deserled from the Malabar 
Police Corps, confined them on failme to, find security for 
three years. ‘Thoyaafterwards left the country, 

A Mabommedan, named Vanji Cudorat Kunji Mayan, 
was arrested on 3rd Seplemper 1857, on a_ charge of using 
seditious language in the public streets and of invoking the 
people in the name of God to rid the country of the Kajirs 
(Europeans), ‘The country then was in a very disaffected 
ieee to the garcity of rice and the outbreak of the 

ntiny! ” ) Py . 
#,, The excitemerfraused by Mayan’s preaching was%o great? 
as ‘loMinduce the Brigadier Cammantling the Provinges, to- 

a4 ry a 7 . 
a 
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adopt plecautionary measures also al Cammanore and Tolli- 


chi 
® 


eiry, aud to place the lormer station in a state of dofence? 
Tt was decided that the case of Mayan should be.dealt 


with without the intervengion of the Mahonmedan Sadr Amin 
(native crimmal judge). ” He was eventually sent 1o Oalicut 
lor disposal, and subsequently died in jul at Trichinopoly, 


A state @ unrest existed throughout the whole of Mala- 


bat Jor a number of years. The troops of Malappuram, both 
British and Native, were always prepared at a moment’s 
natice to turn out. 


Shortly after midnight of 7th Seplember 187 3, Kunhippa 


Musaliyar, the priest of the Tutakkal Mosque in Paral Amsom 


fof 


hi 


Wallavanad Taluk (this Taluk or District adjoins the Zrnad 


Taluk in which Malappuram is), with cight others, visited'the - - 


ise of one Chattara Nayar, the Vellichchupad or oracle of the 


Hindu temple at Tutakkal, which lies direclly opposite to the 
masque q the other or southern Rank of theriver, The Vellich- 
chapad in ove of his fits of inspirqtion had given offence to the 
Moplahs of the mosque opposite.” ‘Lhe party on arrival at his 


ho 


use, roused him up on the pretence that one of their number 


had been bitten on the foot by asnake, As the Velllehchapad 
(oracle) stooped down to examine the limb, the leader of the 
gang sttuck him several severe blows across the lewk of the 
neck, and the party then went away leaving him for dead. . ‘ 


From the Vellichchapad’s house they proceeded to, and , 


reached in the ba moining, Kollati the scene of the me- 
M 


morable outrage (al 


cady detiiled) of 2and and a7th August 


1851, a distance of twelve miles, expecting"to find the Vari-m fp 
= {the head of the family and member of the District * 
oard) athome, But he chanced (luckily) to be absent. Two 
other male mombers of the family, howovor, wore at the 
house, and one of these was delayed downstairs by the leader ‘ 


of 


the gang, and was iinmedately attacked and mortally 


‘wounded. The other man managed to escape. 


ha 
to 
bo 


the 


TYeating from Paral in the carly morning that the gang 
wl started for Kollatur, the Taluk Tahsildar, a Moplah, sent 
Malappuram a xequisitién for troops, and Mr. Winter- 
tham, the Tead-Assistaut Magistrate, who chanced to be in 
2 Talnk (District) at the tine, also hedrd of the ontbreak 


whilst riding from Manarghat to Angadipuram and fiushed on 


to 
hel 
* the 43rd or Oxfordshire Light Infantry urvler Gai 


a 


Kottalur, which he reached ate4 p.m. 
Mr. Winterbotham had lime to reconnoilre the buildings 
ld by the fanatics before the troops (x Lieutenant, x Surf? 


Seon, 2 Sergeants, I Coxporal, x Bugler, and 3z Privates of 


tain Vesey) 


D 
from, Ren arrjved at abaut one our befowt dark,, 
Phis” erfab' 
attacking the®fanatics at oncer “ 


d Captain Vesey ‘tg make his dispositions fer 


e 
a ae ef. a fe ° 
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PART IV. af, 

. Tit right hall company under Lieutenant Williamson 
passed dbrough the lemple attached, to the Variyer’s house 
and tyk up a position in the level’ courtyard of the house 
flanifng the left hall company, which, under Captain Vesey, 
occupied the interior verandah at @ raised galeqhouse, , 

As soon as these dispositions had been completed and 
just as the day was closing in, the fanalics attacked the gate- 
house parly. They were armed with swords, spears, a knife, 
find axe, und a chopper, and notwithstanding the crass-fiie 
from both parties of mililary, charged home an the bayonets, 
The leader of the gang, a man of great determination, “re. 
ceived two bullets m tho chest, if not more, wounded fist a 

* front’ rank man, and then a rear rank man, receiving first 
the bayonet thrust of cach and was then killed by a thitd, 
bayonet thrust.” ‘Another man was also wougded at 
the samo spol.’ Of the hine fanatics eight were killed, 
and one, ‘a mere child,’® was wounded and afleiwards 
recovered, 

The Amsoms (parishes) concerned in this outrage were 
fined Re. 42,000, and the proceeds were utilized in giving 
compensaljon to those aggrieved and in constructing two 

+ cart roads to dpen up the tact of county where the outrage 
decurred, and a police station at Kollatur. 
* We now pass on ta the year 1884, to an event which more 
closely affects Malappuram as a milituy station than any- 
. thing in the previeus narratives, 
A Hindu of the loddy-drawer caste, named Kannacheri 
VRaman, who had several years previously embraced and 
subsequently renounced Islam, was proceeding by a. river 
footpath from his house to work (asa section boy) at tite 
Malappuram Barracks al about 6-30 in tha Morning on the 
r8th June 1884. Je was there waylaid and attacked in a 
most savage manner by two Moplahs armed with hatchets,, 
and was very sevorely wounded, He managed, however, 
to gat freo and fell into the river Kadalundi close by, whence 
he contrived to make his escape to the houge of his brother, 
by whom he was taken to the Malappuram Station Hospital. 
He at once denounced Avarankutli and Koyamutti, two 
Mo aie as the men who hal wounded him, and stated that 
a third person, one Kunhi Mammad Mulla, was present and 
Weld him whilst the others attacked him. These men had 
intended lo run the usual course (Hal Tlakam), gut their 
courage failed oh oe the last mozrflent and they" wero in: 
dae cousge arrested, brought) to ttl, and, heing convicied of 
@ligmpl to commif™hucder, Were sentented to transportition" 
for "lity, a : an * 
y >» «©? 
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Thteé other persons were alterwards reported in con. , 
* nection with this case and five others released with a warning. 
«The Acting District Magistrale (Mr. Galton) proposal {o fine 
the Kilnur: Amsoin (township) in the sum of Rs, 15,000, of 
which he proposed to assign the sum of Rs, 2,000 to yy, Rae 
man, the wogmded man, as compensation for his wountls, 
* and these proposals were in due time sanctioned by the 
Government. ‘ 
Tt was, however, found necessary to reduce the fine 
toabout Rs. 5,000 by reason of the poverty of Lhe Moplah 
e inhabitants. . 
The proposal to assign Rs, 1,000 of this sum to apostate 
@K, Raman appears to have rankled in the minds of the Mop- 
lahs generally, These hold the perverted view that an “Upos= 
tate should suffer death, and viewed the idea of granting a 
rewaid to an apostate for his wounds as a coverl attack on 
this cheyished dogma of their geligion. ‘This and the fact 
that the pseudo safids (martyrs) in this case had set out fully 
resolved to dic as such, and had not had courage enouglt to 
adhere to thei: resolution, were viewed as sluis upon the 
faith of Islan and could only be washed oul in blood, 
Champions of the faith were 1equired and these were 
found, not among the recreant inhabitants of, Malappuram, 
but away in the north of the Taluk (cistriet) among the wild + 
timber-floating population, and who earn a precarious living 
amid hardships and dangers of no common sorl. * ° 
And the following narrative sets forth how they fared 
in the selfimposed mission in defence of their “pearllike, 
faith.”’ a ; 
Al 4 A.M, on thé 27th December 2884, Kallokhadan Kut» 
ti, Assan and eleven other Moplalis proceeded to the house 
of’ Kannancheri Choyikutti, the brother of the apostate K, 
Raman, mentioned in the preceding narrative, in search of 
the latter, who, fortunately lor himself was absent, Zhe house 
ts on the vivey bank within sight of the barracks of the uvopean 
Infantry (occupied at present by the Detackment, F” 
Congpany, and Battalion, Cleeshire Regt.), Malappuram, and is 
situated less than hal} anmile away. When Choyikutti, hearing 
a noise at his cowshed, opened the door to ascertain what it 
was, he was greeted by a volley from the firearms carried 
by the party. Two of the shots jook effect on him and he fell 
badly wounded. His son,a small boy, was also wounded. 
The gang set fire to the thatched roof of the house and 
drove thg women and children out of it, On leaving the 
“house in flames they raised the Mussaknan cry to prayers, 
Thonoise was distinctly hefrd in, barracks, bul no Sie pafd 
‘any*atfntion to it as firing guns was qitte common in the 
vicinipy. 1 4 4 es 2 © 
6 “6 
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Alter this exploit the gang formed ap and marched 
right through the Malappuram bazaar passing within 20 yards 
of the police station, aud contumued on their course along the 
greal western road (No. 6) lor a distance of over cight miles, 
warning, people whom they met tol get off the road. A 
Brahndh who tailed to compfy with ther reques was mor- 
tally wounded hy the leader of the ging with i {ater from 
a number 6 gauge single-barret nutéale-loading elephant gun 
which he carried mid reecived, besides a cut from a heavy 
knife behind the car. Long before they left the road it qa: 
broad daylight and they sent sundry messages Lo Officer 
Commanding Malappuram and to the District Magistrate of 
what they had done, . 

On reaching the 22xst nule 4th furlong, they diverged 

10 the north into the wild hilly and jungly country Stretching 
thenee to the Beypore river; at the river they halied'tor 3 
time to take food. Alter doing this, partly of seven of them 
proceeded straiglit across the diver, whiell was at Uhilt part 
of the year tordable to tho Dndu temple at Tnkkalur, lying 
in the Urungattiri Anson at inad Taluk. — The halted. 
for a shot tine only, al the Churot Mosque, which Ie 
Fone trad the teniple on a large paddy tat. 

The seven men broke into the temple and took posses- 

am gion of il rfsinty the Mussalinan’s cry to prayer, and firing 

» their guns ont of the four widows ol the upper-storeyed 
gete-house, + fi 

The above oceurreuces LY hae during the Christmas 

+ holidays, une both dhe Special Assistant Magistrate and the 

» ARsiplant Supeumeendent of Volice quartored at Malappuram 
were absent fom the sttuion. ‘Phe Head Constable of Police, 
however, put himsell, as soon as the particulars were ascer- 
tained, in. conununication with the” Officer Commanding* 

6 (Captain Curtis of the Oxtordshire Light Tnkurtry) and the 
taller with a party of his men started in pursuit ol the gang, 
which, however, having had a long. start, Was never over- 
taken, and the detachment returned the same afternoon to 
Malappuram. a a 

The District Magistrate (Mr, W. Lagan) and the Police 

» Superintendent (Meajay Tlole) were at Calicuf when the news 
of the outrage arrived fate in the aflernoon of the same day, 
Hastily gathering as many as ossible together of the Police 
Reserve under Inspector” Sweeney, they marched in the 
aljprnoon and evening to Kondoiti, and before midnight - 
received authentic intelligence thal the gang af fanatics had 
taken possession of he Ilindu temple a Trikkalur. “ 

alHQuiag that (He gang ha@ firearms, ihe District 
Mogisirale sent frone*Arikod, Which was teached in,theeafly * 
mort 
a 


Ss ahout 


ngyof the 28th, urgent requisitions, to Malaypurampand * 


ay 
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Caheut*Jor dynamite, as it was not at all improbable that 
the gang of janatics meant to depart from the tactics of dheir 
predecessors and to fight from behind walls with’ firearms, 
instead of charging (he troops in the open as lad heen the 
practice heretolore. F2{ler-events justified this antigipation. 

The paddy-fat beneath the temple on the east was 
reached atgro-j0 A.M, and the Moplah inhabitants of the 
locality were assembled and despatched to bring in the lana- 
lics if possible, But in this they failed and only bronght 
bagk a message to this effect trom the lanatics + K. Raman 
committed an offence worthy of death by becoming an azfos- 
tate. You not only did not punish him for this offence, but 
you actually proposed to reward! him with Rs. x,000 for doing 
it. How could we let him live under the circumstances ?"? . 
One of the members of the deputation hac the hardihood to 
‘remain behind when the rest of the party retiied’ from the 
temple, and joined the gang of fanatics. They now number- 
ed twelve, the heart of one’ of the original party having 
failed him when the neighhourlfood of the temple was reached 
the preceding affernoon. r 

The fanatics had burnt twachouses in the neighbourhood 
in the imorning as a warning to the people that “they must 
be supplied with provisions." They had alsq, caught and 
killed a cow for food which they found near*thé temple. - « 

The first shot_ was fired by the fanatics shortly alter 
the deputation of Moplahs retired {yom their interview with 
dine gang. r 

About 2-30 pM, a party of 28 men of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, commanded by Ligul. Day and accomfa- © 
nied by Surgeon‘Major Joseph Meath (the latter shortly 
afterwards killed by dacoits in Burma) reached the spot 

*from Malappuram. 

It was determined to atlack the lemple from the west, 
on which side the ground was open, whereas the direct roule 
on the east side was not only steop, but, owing to the slippery 
nature of the ground, no musketry fire could be directed on 
the building until close «ange was reached, and even then 
there was no rgom far more than ten men in the first line of 
attack, ft - 

om 


ee 
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“PART V. . 


Moplak outbreaks affecting Malappuram as a M: ‘etary Station 
"frogs 1840 to r90n. oat ae 
‘" @n the west, the building, and in*particular the upper 
* syoyed gate-housesin whiclr it was believed tlie efahatics 
. ay 
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meant lo make then stand, could be seen for a distance of 
over halfa mile, Tt was known that the fanatics had but 
oné rift tn Chet, possession, the one already descriled the 
rest of Oheir armament consisted of q double bantel muzzle 
loating percussion gun, about Ly bore, by Westlgy Richards 
a smooth hore percussion musket, and’ tivo copintry guns, 
besides several heavy chopping knives, ete, The temple and 
in particnhu the upper-storeyed frate-house, occupied a most 
commanding position execpt on the easl, where the view avag 
obpeured by trees. r) 

As laculenmml Day’s party camo in sight at a distance 
of about 500 yards, the fanatics opened ite from the gate- 
house, with their rifle, Uhrowing conical bullets of over three 

* ounces; which, from their ragged shape and high velocity, 
due lo excessive charges of English spoiting gunpowder, flew 
over the heads of the Detachment with a scream like that 
of a small cannon hall, « 

ho Light Infantry assadied the attack formation, ad- 
vaneing by rushes ol @ few yards, and having the police in 
reserve behind them. No casualties ovcarred until the mili- 
tary und jMlice had both entered the spacious outer temple 
square through the ruined western gale, ITere they found 

wa 4hemselves, With massive wooden belted doois, stone walls, 
and thick-liled roofs separating them trom their enemies, 
whd held the spacious jdher square and the upper-sigreyed 
vastern gale-house. “ 

~ But the walls which sheltered the Moplahs also afforded 

a siteller to Uhe military and pohee, for the fanaties nol expect. 
ing the attack from the Western side, had nly partially tects 
holed it, 

As Lientenaut Day was reconnoitring the buildin he? 

» received what at the ime appeared to be a taal wound icin 
it bullet at the southern door of the inner square and had to 
retire, And (he fanatics began to come down from the upper 
floor to the inner square and to make loopholes in the roof 
for shots at close range. Axes were ptocured, bulit was found 
to he an impossible task to break opendhe massive doors, 

* A retreat from the ouler square became necessary, and 
just as the gyitical operation bad been actomplished under a 
brisk fire, hut without casualty, Lieutenant Cardew of the 
Oxfordshires came up shortly before sundown with 28 more 
mep from Malappuram. 

The Innatics had all this time kept up a brisk fire from 
the upper-sifrey and dhe western door of the inner square, 
ad suaiionse very narrow cseapes* from their bullets haa * é 
oceurredd,, cal % ‘ 

‘Theyfeinforcements enabled Gicutenant Cardev tq gugita i 
during the night,lwosof the four gatos loging throygh the 
. HM a tes 

‘ i) 
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walls of the outer square of the temple, and the charge of they 
third, the eastern gate, was Laken by the police reserve. The 
southern gate was ei unaired during the night: This 
fack wis probably not Ynown lo the Mappillas in the temple 
nor to those in the neighbourhood, several of whon™urned 
with guns, ghad been seen hanging suspiciously in the flank 
of Licutenant Day’s detachment as il marehed up lo the 
temple, and from others of whom Chere came defiantly at in- 
eryals across the intervening paddy flat a wild Mahommeddan 
Sy to prayers duaing all the Ume the musketry was playipg 
in the temple front, in sympathetic response lo similar cries 
raised by the fanatics in the temple. Two men unarmed al- 
tempted to pass into the temple duving the night, but were 
stopped by the sentries. Ibis certain, judging from previous 
€xperience, that recruits would have joined the gang in 
large numbers during the night had these precautions not 
been tfken. . 

Captain Curtis arrived duSing the night with somg dy- 
namite, and Mr. Twigg, the SpecialcAssistant Magistrate, 
who had travelled all the way fyom Madras, after receiving 
news of the outbreak, also arrived in the carly métning. 

The Moplahs had heen busy loopholing the westorn side 
of the temple during the night, and at the first Yawn, as the 
party of six officers stood closely together in a group talking, 
the first shot from the new loopholés in the temple was fired, 
and the bullet from an overloaded gun fortunately whistled 
harmlessly over their heads, 6 ; 

The means of getting access to the temple had now av- 
rived, but a difficwlly which had notbeen foreseen occurred, 
for no one present knew how to handle the explosive, and 
“those who eventually prepared the cartridges had nover seen 
the explosive ,efore. A series of experiments were made 
separately first with fuse, then with fuse and detonator, and 
finally with fyse, detonator and cartridge. The exporiments 
being successful, aboul 25 cartridges were tied together and 
enveloped in a thick coasing of wet clay. 

Just as these preparations were being made, Captain 
Heron Maxwell arrived from Calicut with Surgeon Cusack 
and 50 men of the Royal Fusiliers. * 

The troops and police were then divided into three 
parties, he larger number, including nearly all the police, 
were posted at every available spot round the ruined oyter 
wall of the temple Lo fire upon the gate-house and all the loop- 
holes In the,doors afd roof of the N..W. and Si sides of the 
jnner Square Anotherebut very small party of gicked«men 
wéretold off fo life the few fracticalie places in tho ruimed 
X | of the east side, A thirdyparty was held ready fp rebeive 

fanatics with the baronet if they otargad out. 
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CAPTURE OF YANATICS’ STRONGHOLD, §I 


‘Chose wurangements having been completed, a brisk fire 
wasopehad on the NeW. and 5. sides against the loopholed 
doors wncdtroal of the inner square, at ae the firing ccased, 
Private Barrett af Ue Oxfordshire Run up to the western 
door af the inner square und placed a dynamite cartridge 
on Uke sill, The fuse went out, a second cablridge waa 
brought and placed in like manner beside the first one. 

Stor an interval, which seemoil an age to those wailing 
Jor the result, a loud report shook the ground, o dense cloud 
of,smoke tnd dust rose frome the doorway, dnd when thig 
cleared away il was seven that the dynamite* cartridges had 
successfully done their work by blowing in the door and dis- 
placing the beans with which the fanatics had strengthoned 
it inside. Another live-pound cartridge had subsequently to 
be used 4 clear away the wreck. me 

After this the taking of the stronghold was only a matter 
of time. But it was not accomplished without further®>lood- 
shed, Private Mills, one of dlic steadiest shots in the Ox- 
ford8hire Detachment,shad been lold off as one of the marks- 
men at lhe eastern gate to nrolect Private Rolfe of the Royal 
Fusiliers, who laid the dynamite charge at the eastern door. 
Rolfe had laid one charge, butthe fuse had gone out. Mills 
was pecping@lbsough some bushes on the ruined outer wall 
With his head only exposed, when a fanatic shot him dead 
Aen one of the loopholes, . Rolfe nothing daunted, laid the 
charge in spite of a brisk fire froy, the fanatics and smashed 
in the eastern door, ’ 
eo The north door was next destroyed, and a cross-fire 
poured through (he north and west doors drove the fanatics 
in the inner square up into the ra encarta building. 

Their determination lo resist desperately to the end wae 
remarkable. They had a bullet proof pores extending 10 
the height of nearly Lhirly inches from tho floor pf the upper- 
sloroyed room in which Lhey were now all gathered. B. 
lying or even knecling bebind this they were ‘absolutely safe 
from injury from bullets which cyashed’ through the brogd 
wooden planks which closed in the room on all sides above 
this thirly-inch parapet. In the interstice¢ between these 
planks Igopholes had*keen cnt. Each fanatic took His place 
to fire atthe police and military. As the muzzle of 
his gun was-seen protruding from the loophole and in the act 
to fire, some twenty or thyly of the marksmen lining the 
rifned outer wall, fired a volley at the spot, and some of their 
bullets crashing through the wooden planks, hit the ‘fanatic 

% ° 

2. 2. ~ —— £ . ¢ ote 4 
Ort, ipbetievea that this wad the fing Secasion onwhich dynawite was used in ® 
actual warlike operatigns inghs face of an eflergy in India. ae, A 
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in soverg parts of his body, simulancously, but usnally 
in the head or chesl. lt was thus they all diet one by ond, 
« As the fire slackened, the interior of the temple was 
gradually occupied bytthe military and police, and’ the last 
dynamile cartridge was used to blow open the mussivy, trap- 
door, giving*access 10 the upper gale-house room where’ the 
final stand Was made. 
Of the twelve fanatics, three were still alive, but tivo of 
them were speechless and died immediately. ‘The third man 
lveli about 2q°hoyrs. : 
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‘THE casualties among tho military avore ono private kfiled, 
and one officer (Lieutenant Day) and one privale wounded. 
Tt is marvellous that the castaltics were so fow im number, 
considering that the fanatics were afterwards estimated to 
have fired not less than 250 shots at the parly ofrder. 

This serious outbreak was followed by several other 
small affairs, all pointing to the existence of widespread ang 
fanatical zeal, the particulars of which it is unnecessary to 
state here. i ‘ 

Tho risks ron by the parly employect in suppressing the 7 
Trikkalur gang from the fiearms userh by tho lanatics inade 
the Government decile Lo disarm three taluks, edz, Calicut, 
Rinad_ and Walluvanad, and this ticklish operation was, 
notwithstanding the exciled slate of the Moplah community 
at the time, successfully carried out in Lhe month of February 
1885 by the District Officers. Il hac a most beneficial effect 
on the Feusleton of the tracts in which the order was 
enforced. * 

Five disarming parties were organized, cach in charge 
of a Magistrate?’ To each party were altached a havildar’s 
guard of sepoys. Troops furnished ‘by the rath Regiment 
were imported by rail, and stationed at all iNé important 
centres, and a considerable body of European troops furnished 
by the Oxfordshire Light Infantry were located at Malap- 
puram and Calicut in the hearl of the country to be. disarnftd 

. teady to act in any direction in which their sofvices might 
9 


de required. ~ ° ae 

> ‘a°The habeus of ee of all ae pee collected 

ewas very large, ni y, 7,295, of Which no less tian s503 

wer firearms of different ‘Kia S. a # 
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© Dining the night of tat May £885, 0 gang of Moplahs 
broke appu (he house of a Cheraman ae caste) and mur- 
dored ita with bis wife and four ctalehen on account of his 
haviyg reverted haw bdonism lo @Olinduism This gang 
of Moplahs had but one yam with trem, and proceeded lo a 
Pole’ Station (Salpikancheri) with the objecd af helping 
themselven to the arms, but they found they wire guardtd. 
They then sliuck a comse northwards towmds (he Urotmala 
Hill near Malappurany taking post in cho small (indy temple ; 
want of water, however, compelled Chem, to *quit il ‘biey 
afterwards look up their quarters in Ure House of a wealthy 
Nambutins Brabmin, Jandord of Poomundum Amsom in the 
Ponnani ‘Taluk, 

In: the afternoon they were attacked by a party of the 
S. W. Borderers trom Malappuram under Captain: logan 
The party opened fire on the Borderers and wounded four 
men. The volley was returned when it was found teat the 
return fire had killed in all tyelve persons. 

The diswming ofthe Ponnani Taluk was next ordered 
by the Government and carried out successfully on the same 
i as inthe previous February. One Company of the and 
Battalion, $. W. Borderers, was brought by rail from Madras 
and stationgg a4 Vottathpudiangadi, where it remained during 
the disarming operations. ; 

- Fanaliagm of this yivlent Lype sourishes only on sterile 
sbil. When the people are poor and discontented il flourishes 
like other crimes of wiolences The grievous insecurity 10 


"*) wphich the working ryots are exposed by the existing system 


* of Ianded tenures was to blame Lor the jmpoverished state 
‘of the peasantry, and measures to protect Lhe working ryot 
of whatever class is the means which seems to commond jtsel 
the most for the amelioration af their condiliog, with settle 
homesteads and an assured income to all who®are thrifty and 
indusirlous—and in these respects the Moplalt surpasses all 
other classes~-it is certain that fanaticism’ would die a 
natural death. if _ 
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CHAPTER V. 


MALAPYURAM Sut RNALURAL. 


© “Since the publication of this book has been decided upon, 
Satan : 

T have been, asked by several NoC. Q24 and men to aghin 
wiite something abont Malapptiam, so that our friends may 
know the kind of place ind people amongst whom we are 
living. ; “4 
e  Hemay be known to a few whe haye been here gometime, 
but not to the majouty ot the Detachment, that the Mala: 
hareeglike the inhabitants ol qther parts of fndia, in ext cnuiely 
superstitions. This becomes yiare pronounced as darkness 
cleeps on. Tn moving about alter sayset, his courage isvam 
mensurate with the aniount af Its companions, especialy in 
the viemity of “Range (hl? . 

Te will be remembered that im an atticle which appeared 
in The Eehoes from the Jungle sometime back og ‘Rambles 
round Malappuram,’? relerence was made lo the ruins of an! 
ancient Hindu temple on ‘Ranga,’ or by its better known 
title of Cholera Til,” close to whict is the well, the origifil 
Purpose of which has pufzled so many persons who have 
vistted the spol. - * 

Since the pubjication of that wele, Thave learned that ® 
its evil associations have long been known to the inhabitants 
eof this village, amongst whom there is a very strong buliel 
that a malevalent spirit tikes up ity abode in the well, its 
petiod of actifily being exuicised between sunsel and sun 
tise, and thal there is a forbidden zone or radius over which 
it presides. There are somo natives who doubt its power, 
but even the doubting ones have nol so far lost their native 
Prejudices, sufficiently 1d venture near the well after sunset. 

The well and rifins al decline of day look wninviling, 
‘was speaking to a native a short lime “ivo and asked him to’ 
bring me a certain plant which grows near (he well. He 
seemed amazed and raising thig hands deprecatingly said, 

‘No Sahib, if I went near that well aftor @ o’cluck at night 
the devil would drag me down it and Pd never be ggon 
again? ‘6 ® 

» ,_ My spirit of curiosity was aroused» and I asived laim if he 

yar knew of suchpa caso as a man disgppearing.” THe could 

» not state qne, but added his'grandi{ather knew of such secfise. 

aabedns sive me, fhe sgick Particulars of what ocdirred, to 
=m: cal . - 
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his own knowledge only a few yeus ago. Tlis tale wa . 
‘thipyg like the following »— ij e ies aa 

“Avfow yous tgo a native (a Toli) commenced Lo build 
a ‘housg for himself ou the Manjery4road and had reared it 
some feet wbove ground, loaving curtetiing all right, left off 
wo kefor the day. On going next morning, not so much as a 
slick or stone was to be seen. “The ground was léVel and clear 
as before he commenced building operations. What had*bo- 
comb of ik? All doubts were cleared, a fow cays later when a 
hoy reported thal on passing the well he vontuged tolook down 
apd saw a lot of now building material alathe holtom.)” * 

The building had heen conveyed through the air like 
Dean Swift’s Island of Laputa and diopped down the well, 

My informant assured me in all truth that this actually 


* accurred, and that he could find lots to prove that such did 


take plive. ° 
Tho evil repute of the well and ils surroundings are not 
confined lo any particular caste, and aff are agreed that one 
canpol with salety venture within the zone or radius, for fear 
lest Lhe malign influence should be visited upon him and cul- 
minate in his rapid Uransildo a place inuch warmer than even 
Malappuiti | 
Showldone leet desitoud of taking a ramble as indicated 
above, th are lols of pleasant sconery Unfortunately, 
however, owing fo the heat during the day, one’s hours of in- 
alulging in Ubis direction ‘we somewhat reshicted ; one cannot, 
therefore, venture oul wilh any degree of comfort till about 
5 o'clock in the avéning, and since the sun sets through- 
‘out the year ahout 6 a’ clock with but a few minntes differs 
cence in time, little opportunity is afforded of proceeding far 
from the Cantonment. The exeeeding short twilight in 
Southern India is a great drawhack lo evening walks. “Moog- 
light nights are, however, a luxury. ‘To thogy avho are able to 
sland the heat of au earlier hour, then a betfer,opportunity is 
alforded of seeing things, especially by adopting a leisurable 
pace along either the Manjert, Tirur or Calicul ioads, or again 
ony cin go as far as the ferry at Kotalangadi. 4“ 
Tf one desires a good view of Lhg surrounding country 
with a miniuinm of exertion, (hen by all means pay a visit 
to Cholera, or Rane THill, which is within the Cantonment, 
aut from the summit of which one obtains an extensive view 
of the swrouding countrys fol miles, while the barracks and 
illage lio before ono like a map—a genuine picture worth 
ecg at any time. ‘ 
Towgftls evening, in fact, throughout the day there is, 
always wploasant InSeze. This is she hest position from whigh 
to view ‘he many very beatiful sunsets, such a foptare offs 
this wert of Southern Indi; one bgholds ingthis stations 
in * a 7 . mt 
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and ‘ny-advice 10 those who have nol, is, don’t deprive 

» yourself at a sight not casily forgotton, r . 

‘ The top of this hill forms a table or plateau of probably 

© three acres, in the cen! rgof which inay be seen the ruins of an 
ancient Hindu temple *close by are two wells said at one 

» time to have been connected ; both are of considerable depth, 

, but at the tifne of writing this article the botiom, was full of 
rubhish, ete” Out of these wells may be scen growing pal- 
myra trees, which form quite a landmark for many nfiles 
around, and thug serve to indicate this particular hill and wells, 
edhcerning which tae natives hdld many superstitious views. 

One cahnat. beheve that either of these wells could have 

«been sunk for the purpose of obtaining water, for their posi- 
tion on the summit of this hill forbids the belief that water 
was the objective, for the wells must be fully 700 feet, perhaps ° 
more above the river Kadalundy, scarcely half a mits away. 

The natives of all castes hold to the belief that the wells 
aie conficcted with an undergrund passage leading to and 
terminating at the 1iver. Severfl N, C. 0.’s and men of pur 
Detachment, including the writer, descended the well nearest 
the Cantonment at the bottom, at which were found the bones 
of many animals ; no estimation of the depth of rubltish could 
be given, nor did there appear to‘ be any indication that the 
wells were connected, though it is extremely jrofible. a 

The fact of these two wells being so close together and 
near the ruins of the temple are strofig indications of the ex-e 
treme probability of their conacction, but whatever may have 
been their use, one cannot approach tht edge without feelin, 
an almost superstitious awe, and associating with them alle : 
kinds of sinister thoaghts, probably jfstificd by what one 
has read in tho past of the practices connected with some of 
the religious riles, one might with safely say mystic rites, 
connected with many eastern beliefs; speaking conscientiously, 
however, the si a even as others have expressed always felt 
quite arehef on quitting the vicinity of these wells, 

There are many other wells in or about Malappuram, con- 

" nected with which is some supernatural attribute, more parti- 
cularly is this said to be the case along the Manjeri road, and 
one finds great difficulty in getting a nalive to discuss the , 
question after dusk ; even in broad dafhght he shows some 
hesitation in indicating the locality, 

i somewhat weird tale is tolé concerning a well on the 
south bank of the Kadalundy river opposite the Cantonment, 

Iwas fortunate to get something like the following state 

»-ment from a Mgplah : “# Close by is a well covered Cy a couple 
oflarge stones. A wickece Rajah many%years ago mafie an 
oath that whatever happened, fis mgneyeshould be buried 

vith him. i . eATom 
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“Tt happened a few years aller he lad registered this 
oath on, the Kdran, the unwnsoons failed and the surretinding 
villages Was heset ly famine, aud old and young were dying 
daily by'scores. Appeal was madegto him in vain. + Even 
holy men told him he was released fom bis oath, but still he 
refusell 10 give aid to those who were starving. An old 


= 


man was scen lalking to the Rajah, urging assi8tance, batin 


vain. ‘The old man was heard lo mefition ‘givink by sunfet? 
still*no help came. 

“A wonderful thing happened at sunset, f terrible grash, 
ag of many Lhanders, was heard, and people Jooking towards 
the Rajah’s palace saw a cloud of dust arising making their 


way towards the palace, found nothing but a few heaps of dust, 7 


and what appeared to be a well, where none existed before, 
“covered by {wo ponderous stones as a covering. Search was 
made fo the hidden wealth, but none was ever found from 
thal day to this. Itis said thal, ‘Allah had buried him alive 
for his wickedness, with all has wealth?” ° 
yLocal tale-lellers say th&t many efforts have been made 
to lift the stone, but in vain. It would be a pity to spoil the 
tale by-giving an explanation of the well. & } will let the 
matter rey as it is. 
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* Probably many of ‘‘The Echo ’’ readers have either 
read or heard of Hawéson AinswSrth’s * Lancashire Witches ” 
gad the methods employed by ‘‘ Old Mother Demdike,’’ to 
Beng toraent on hor victims, ive 
‘alabar has par excellence been described as the land of 

sorcery and magic, the most powerful bhootas and demoys 
residing there. . : 

The following recipe (sic) is used in contpassing the dis- 
comfiture of enemies, “Make an image with w@x in the form 
of your enomy, take il in your right hand at night and hold 
your chain of beads in your left hand; then burn your image 
with due rites, and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight. 
Another spell for evil is to take a humeh bose from a bwial- 
ground, and recite wer it a thousand times the powerfgl 
Malyali maNtva, viz. :-—Om / Hram! Hram? Swine-faced god- 
dess! Seize him! Seize hine as a victim} drink, drink" his 
blood! Eat! eat his flesh! O image of imminent death! 
Bhegavati of Malayala! Glaum? Glawn 1 Om! The bone 
thrown int@an enemy’s house will cayse his ruin . . . 
Leta songirer obtair@the corpse of,a maiden ahd place it at * 
the foot"Of a baautg hauntedstreé on ay aliar on a gungaye 
night, ahd repeat. a hundred tintes ‘‘ Ow, Hrim Hyow “Oy 
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goddosg of Malyala, who possossest us in a moment come,’ 
The corpse will then be inspired by a demon and rise up, 
and if the demon be appeased with arrack (a fiery and 
‘spirituous liquor) will guuswer all questions pul.’?', * 

The demons 'can*be bought, carried about and trans. 
ferred from one sorcerer to another.’’ Tt may be added that 
the best eduéated native gentlemen have even yet hardly got 
oye their objection to photographs, and may by piercing 
with needles Lhe eyes and other organs, and by powerful 
Incagtations werk them serious mischief, (Eom, Logan’s 
Mala ar.) © t e 
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4 
MALAPPURAM SPORTING REMINISCENGES. * 


8 wrrrtne of sporting, with a knowledge of Malappuram 
antl various.officers who have been in (hig station since 
@ctobor 1904, reminds me thal many successful oxpedi ions 
have taken place, What ma be described swithout doubt 
as the biggest caplure was the killing of a_rogne elephant, 
by Ne tenaceqtodl, at (hat time Major F, Taylor, 2nd 
Cheshire Regiment, and who was in commant of Mala TO 

This full grown animal was responsible for many’ hunean 
lives. Many attempts, extending over a number of years, 
had beon made to destroy itsbut without success. had in 
consequence of its habits ardwn to be a terror to natives, not 
only at Nilambur but for many miles round. 

Major ‘Taylor undergook the work of destruction and 
was forWnate, singular as il may sec, in bringing it down 
with a firs{ and woll-directed shol in a vulnerable part, after- 

«wards cofapléting the work of ils destruction much to the 
delight of thousands of natives who were able once more to 
» breathe as it were aggin m peace. . 

Two magnificent tusks jae obtained from the animal 

and which were ste? by the writer and many other N. C. O.'s 

*andmenof 'B" and! H” Companics at the Officers’ quat- 
ters, being on view lor the benefit of the Detachment. One 
unfortunatoly was so damaged, and we might say deformed, 
as to detract from its commercial value to some extent, put 
in other respects il was, what might be dgstribed, as a real 
curiosity by reason of a bullet hole through, the base, an 

Which was reported to have been done fully, ten years before. 

Major Taylor explained at the time that this injury must have 

caused intense pain and sufferingefor a long Lime to the Nees 

and which fact, judging from the tsk and position 0 the 

shot hole, we quite believed to be correct. * With the lapse o/ 

time, however, th® hole had closed up, but future growt! 

gave the tusk quite a distinctive look, which was very notice 
able during the life of the fhammoth. The manner in whict 
ihe closing had been effected had produced @ peculiar appear 
ance on the interior or core, which of itself was & curiosity: 
ait ie a singulgt and notewortlfy fact that Lieutenant 

@oldnc# Taylor’s sporting expeditions were invatiably, pro 

Mjtable ones. Blephaats aid, other large *zame appeared « 
be hy speciality. In the immediate vicinity, of Malappurae 
V Ld ° ‘ ‘ 
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there was quite an abundance of various species of big game, 

Lieutenant (now Captain) Busfeild and Lieutenant Ee C. 

Maxwell (and Cheshire Regiment) securing some big game, The 

latter dificer, so recent & May 1906, killing a cheetah ‘of al- 

most eight feet from tip to tip. On several occasions he 
¢ had hair-breadih ese apes. * 
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« Quite a long correspondence has becn géing through 
the columns of the Wadras Mail on the above subject, dealitg 
for the most part on the length of this most daugerous of all 

ereptiles (Ophiophagus elaps). 

The following descriplion of the king cobra in ‘‘ Nithol- 
sop’s Elementary ‘Treatise on Ophiology’’ may be ofeinterest 

, to our readers : 

«This snake grows to 12 fect. When at bay its head 
slands about 2 feet off the grourd. It will cat other snakes ; 
and there appears to he enmity betweemit and the cobra, The 
latier (I am cicdibly informed) attacking it with fatal effect. 
‘When watching its eggs it is very savage, and will dyive away 
by hostile demonstration or even pursuit, any passers-by 3 
at other times it is peaceable pr 6 

What must have been one of this species was seen by a’ 
party of Non-Coms from this Delaghment, whilst,on a shoot: , 
ing expedition, several months back, only a few milés from 
Manjori. That it was a cobré was placefeheyond all doubt, 
as ane of the party was forlunate enough lo kill it by a shot, 
from his gun ; so that all had the means of obtaining a close 
inspection, of what they described ai the time as a monster 
cobra, for it was nol less than cight fect in length, and what 
now further strengthens the belief of these Non-Coms, afler 
following the correspondence in the Mail, is the fact that the 
cobra made as though to attack, without apparent cause, ore 
ofthe party. * 


° 
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THE MumaRRAMoR MANOMMEDAN NEw YEAR. 
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& By the time this edition is in the hagids of its subscribers, 
Malappuram? will onco again be the scene of the great Moplah 
feast. This great event 1s ordinfrity held after the sight of 
the new moon in February. ‘The new moon was not visibl 
until the evening of the 24ih ullimo, which ushered in th 

»,pMehommedan year 1325 A.H.—Anno Hegira or yey of the 
fight. rn > . 
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Poe 
In former years it has been customary to hold tid feast 
during the new year rojoicings, but this yoo it has been 


* found impracticnble by the along Church dignitaries 


at the Mosque, owing 1p the wet state f the paddy-field, which 
was until a short time ago under cullivation, and, as this par- 
ticulat field is the only one suilable, it was deemed advisable 
to postpone the event until the ground becamé thoroughly 
dry,hence the dolay this year. 

‘The Muharram, like the Christian New Year, is a lime of 
great rejoicilg. oliday clathing is donned, and work 4s 
sfsponded, for the advent of another year is just as cagerly 
looked forward to as in England or any other Christian coun- 
ury, and every possible opportunity is taken by the natives 

+ of Malappuram, é.¢., Lhe Moplahs, to thoroughly enjoy them; 
selves. Jt is very casy to imagine that the event, whilst ox- 
clusively Moplah, is utilized as an excuse by other castes for 
obtaining a few days’ rest [rg labour. Some such@xcuses 
are made by our own countrysnen at home, so that one cannot 
blarhe the various other casles for seizing wpon an excuse 
for a few days’ rest from, Loil, when one considers that in 
India LCs ieee usually labour seven days to the week. 

WhildL, as already indicated, the Muharram is usually a 

‘time of grogt rejoicing amongst all Mahommedans ; the Mop- 
fie abar particularly avail themselves to the fullest 

xtent, but when doirg.so,ihey never fail to set apart a por- 
ion of the time during*the holiday for the celebration of the 
great Moplah feast,qalled the # Nurcha,”’ a Malayalam word 


en signifying ‘an offering’’—~properly speaking, an offering of 


prayer for the departes spirits of 44 Moplgh ‘‘ martyis,’’ who 
Tee their lives in Malappuram some 179 years ago during a 
religious persecution. ° 

Vast crowds of natives (Moplahs) from, far and near 
make their way to Malappuram, the scene ff the massacre, 
fow the two-fold purpose of, firslly, rejoicing on the advent 
of another year, and secondly, that of ketping alive the 
memories of the martyrs who dicd for religion’s sake, A 
offering a prayer for the repose of the souls of these forty-four 
departed Moplahs, many of whose descendants still live in 

* Malappuram, to onéef whom I am indebted for most of the 
informatio contained in this article. 

The scene of the festival és in the large paddy-field off’ the 
Calicut road in Old Malappuram. Already the erection of 
Jants is in. progress for the accommodation of the vast multi- 
tudes whiga pour into Malappuram fuom all quarters. The 
immense gfumber of people making,the pilgriniage to Malay: 
pptam (for this isgctually what it is) cannot be housegl,oith 
thesreshit that shousartds upon thousands sleepgri the opens 
air or Wwke whe acgommodation they thay be able tv.fiac 

* 2 ‘ at s ~ * 
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“Ae 
* One qnust not be surprised to hear ola number of deaths: 
from snake-biles, the inevilable result of lying in out-of-the- 
way places. One cannqt, therefore, anticipate any oxception 
to former years. Last year it was estimated that duting the 
« festival, not less than §0 or 60,000 persons took part in this 
e great religigus ceremony, on the occasion of which the 
gra%ves of thse minor saints are visited and prayers prescribed 
for the Moplah dead are then recited. _ 
Times hike this are responsible for a great lovelling pro- 
céss, Side by “side with the much bejewelled’ Rajah may 
be seen the popr agricultural labourer, having the same corfi- 
mon object, vtz., that of honouring the dead, and whatever 
our feelings may be Louching their beliefs, one cannot but 
admire the spirit of devoutness, which one sees préclised - 
by the followeis of the Prophet. ‘ 
' 
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SomE oF THe Pesrstor MALarruram, 


ie 
The saymg ‘‘ Wait Lill the monsoon comes’? carries with 
it a weight of meaning which can only be realized when the 
change of season does actually take place. f 
The pests during the prevalence are mawy, and at the 
same time just as varied. After long months of what can™ 
justly be described as simply sgoxching hot weather, one 
longs for the ‘‘monsoon,’’ and allhongh he knows that foi 
fully three months he will hfverit ‘‘heayen’s hard’? (a phrase 
used to express a shower in its superlative sense), he 1s prep 
pared to accept it ys a matter of course. THe becomes as it 
wore a {atalist for the time being at all events, 
Only those who by force of circumstances are in India 
(the British saldicr comes under this category) know how to 
appreciate the few changes of climate which take place oul 
here. Really, they are but two, viz, winter and summer. 
Both are to my thinking msromers. Anyhow, such as they 
* arg, they dotake place, and they ave accepted as such, for 
tifere is really but little in the name, * 
When it rains in Malabar, it’s the proper article, and 
jfenty of it, and fairly roots out the«bras, scorpions and 
cenfipedes, besides the hosts of other small fry toO numerous 
to mention. So far as insectsega, the mosquito as of old 
takes» precedence, 
Malappuram seems fairly alive with cobras and other 
p. Species of snakes, but it is the natives who suffay and who 
qugment the death-roll fram snake-bitem One of The wien, of 
# this Detachment (Private Norrie) killed only recently a coh 
ealmost 6feeplong,- which was Tavagbaveenatt the p alee, 
havitg Milled no less fhan six Ifens. - 
n eo % fee a cry eo 
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Ong has, now the monsoon has made its appeatanee, 
to Be very careful Lo examine his baols for Lear lost a scorpion 
Gnostly black or rock here) should have taken up qaat lors 
in a boot or sock. No one should go about unless armed 
with suitable stick, and should invariably wear ‘“ammuni- 
tion boots.” a 

Singular as if may seem, one becomes used td things and 
trovples very lillle about them, A certain wriler said: “On 
a soldier landing in India for the first time, for three months 
he is in a state of chead of simkes and othpr reptiles, and fer 
tl next seven years forgets all about them,’} and there is 
some degree of truth in it; still, in Malappuram, whilst not 
exactly ‘‘dreading,’’ he is at least constantly reminded of 

~ their existence by Irequent sights of these pests, and must be 
prepareds for emergencies. : ae) 

The ant, whose name conjures up all the delights of that 
female relative, is divided inp quile a number of sp@ies, or 
classes. 

"There is the sntalhblack ant, such as we see al home, but 
ig harmless ;-Lhen comes Uje red one, which has a peculiar 
habit of making iis way up your trousers’ legs, and gets into 
places ana’ corners not only ingonvenient, but most difficult to 
et at lor Ye yampose of easing oneself, and which fairly takes 
pieces out of one! The effects produced on different persons 
ary; ila man be thickeskinned (and il is surprising what a 
lotof tiitck-skinned padple there,are in Indta), then it raises 
a blister as big as gwmall mafble, accompanied by an itching 
~w and burning sonsation with the desire 10 tear oneself to 
pent lasily comes* Lhe while-ani, ihe most destructive 
of all, 

To imy own knowledge they have practically eateh,a 
great coat in Lhe space of ro to 12 hours. | have also had 
brought to my notice tha destruction of a Sey pair of shoes 
inwa single night; both these cases occurred when ‘‘B’’ 
Ca, was here., 

Another pest, fortunately trapsiertt, is that of the flying 
ant, On the falling of the first monsgon rains, if succee 

, by brilliant sunshing the eggs are rapidly Aatched, with the 
result that the air if #hick with them, and the birds havaa 
fine time of it, So far they are harmless, but as soon ag the 
lamps are lit, reading is altggether oul of the question. These 
insects, whilst intensely annoying, have double wingsmuch 
wesembling those of a dragon fly. Like all other night flies 
and molhey tiny make for the light aga which they gyrate, | 
ang om gfighting they shake the yody and flap their wings, 
iff I may be allowgd to use the expression? Sg thas gnf iso 
justified in comiag to the conctusion that it is anxious to rid, 
itself dXits wings, which it apfpenrg is qlite correct. | Singalar 
ts a8 : og oe 
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. t 
as it fay seem after the loss of wings, they all craw! to.one 
given place and dic, their bodies forming small pyramids. P 

Thus, -these inse ts pass oul of existence, haying, ‘ac- 
cording to naturalists, laid so many eggs and lulfilled all the 
obligations demanded of them in the natural order of Phings. 

The hz¢rds have a veritable harvest (1 am speaking ‘of 
unéer coveif. One can see them gliding hither and thither 
on the walls, seizing an ant and shaking il just as a dog slrakes 
arat; this is in order to get rid of the wings. For the lizard 
if something of ay epicure, having destructive’ tastes, for he 
goes in for small insects and moths if not too large. He dées 
seem rather to draw the line at flying bugs which seem Lo ap- 
peal to his sense of smell. In this respect he very much re- 
sembles the soldier. There is nothing poetic in the sinell of * 
anflying bug especially a crushed one. I’ve seen the lizard 
glide up to a Dying bug sniff it, then, “pete? “Tt isn’t in 
my lin’? as our comrade in ‘4B’? Co. sings. 

By great numbers of the natives the flying ant is accqunt- 
ed as a great luxury. They are colkettd, stripped of the 
wing, are cooked and caten in varjous ways, the‘common ar? 
least expensive being in the form of a curry, the Helter class 
natives cooking them in ghee, eaten in any form. ‘The ft ing 
ant 1s said to be very nutritious and strength-givayg, (t here, , 
may be some reason for this belief, since the body of the ant 
contains formic acid, though it is doubtful if ihe yative ‘ig 
aware of this fact.) “ 

I have enumerated a lew“ol the pres lound in this gla 
tion so far as reptiles and insects are concerned. hare are-e 
other kinds of pests avhich I may be tefapted to write about 
later if the opportunity occurs. I will now draw to a con- 
clusion, but even as I am wailing, I am reminded of one as I 
can hear the hyenas and jackals in the vicinity of ‘number 
three’ being alive, which*seems lo, come in lor more than a 
fair share of ingect life, being next lo the river, which upto 
lately was litle more than ‘a stagnant pool’ and alive with 
ingsquitocs, ‘ Numbér thyee’ has always seemed to bear an 
unenviable reputatiog with the various detachments garri- 
soning Malapptram. Tothe pests already enumerated, -£ , 
rust not omit to add the monsoon frog Who has |ikewise put 
in his appearance, and whose dismal croak heard during mid- 
night hours is the reverse of pleasant. With such a lot to 
contend with, one cannol wonder at some comrades saying 
“Roll on Oct,’’—(Trooping Season.) 6 iL) 
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CHAPTER VIL 


4 MALABAR AND ILS BOUNDARLES. 


MALABAR proper extends Lrom north to duth along tle 
Céast, a distance of aboul one hundred dhd fifty miles, and 
lying between N. Lat. ro? rs’ and r2° 18’ and’E. Long. 75° 
14/ arid 76° 56%. : a 

The boundaries of Malabar proper are North—South 
Canara ‘District ; East—Coorg, Maisar, Nilgizis, Coimbatorg, 
South—the Native State of Cochin ; West—the Arabian Sea. 

& ° 


, TUE LANGUAGE AND 1PM ERATURE OF MALABAR. 


: « a 
‘Tue Malayalam Idiguage is rich in proverbs, in ‘* wise 
“ews and modern insiances’’ and there is nothing the Mala- 
ali loves Petter than to give a tum to conversation by an 
apt saying. The roverbs depend as much upon rhythm 
» and alliter¥ive’and other affinitics as on Lerseness of expres- 
sion, ‘and on sarcasm, wit, and humour as much as on com- 
monsense, ** Pid 
The following is very Narra “Akatt kattiyum— 
a eobratlie paitiyuin’? 9 fitorally ‘‘Witfe inside, plaster outside.’’ 
The following is licewise very terse in its expression, and 
though it is wholly Sauskrit it is in common use here:— 
“ Arthum anavtham’ + literally “riches (are) ruin.” 4 
In one of the many proverbs or axioms in which tha 
language abounds, expression of the Malayalis’scorn is given 
of oe sopdidness of foreign: Brahmans + ‘aritu wella Pattar-- 
anh retta panni,”? meaning ‘Ghe Patlar runs 7s fast to a rice 
“distribution as the wild pig ruus from, ils pursuers.’ The 
Pattar js often the butt for a Malayali’s wit and sarcasm, aryl, 
in one proverb he classes him with black bectlcs and bandicoots 
+ © species of large mt) as among the plagtes of Keralamy 
(Malabar). aA ‘‘Book’af Proverbs” was printed at Mangal 
lore,in 1868 containing 990 such phrases. a 
Malayalam is written izt more than one alphabet, antl that 
employed in the most aucient written documents ext@nt— 
tife Jows” and Syrians’ copperplate C setae known as 
_ Vattely ‘ed ‘Besides ¥ theré, is its dertved alphabet called 
Rathinathiefly used in keepipg the records ip Rajas’ houses , 
anf lastly, zhere,i@ thesmdderp Malaydiach alpHabet*ifttto- ” 
AY Eluitachohgn,)» 0 * eta 
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a6 INSTORY OF MALAPPURAM. é 
De, Burnell styles the Vasteludu, ‘the original Tamil al., 

[pastes which was’once used in all that pate ol the pehinstla 

south of Tanjore, and algo in South Malabar and Travangorer? 

Its origin has hitherto Hot been traced, Dr. Burnelt saidrot 
g its “The only possible conclusion, therefore, is that the.S. 

Acoka and Meadtieluite alphabets are independent adaptitions 
© of ¢ome foreign charactor, the first to a Sanseritic, the lash 

to a Dravidian langnage,’’ and he thought, that both had ar 

common Semitic (Jewish) origin.’ Tho Vadlelutiu alphabet 

“emfined in ufc "in Malabar.f Dr. Burnell wrote : “Up to 

the end of thg xafh century among the Hindus, and sind 

then in the form of the Kallehutiu (=scepire-wriling), i{ is 

the character in which the Hindu sovercigns have “thei 

grants drawn up,” 

ras . ‘ 
« ‘Tue Excessive Rains or Matanar. 


Excessive falls of rain are Ruite common and. lloods fre. 
quent. On the roth and goth May 188¢ there was registered 
a very heavy fall of rain. Several rain gauges’in different“ 
parts of the town of Calicut (the nearest peeevedlop station) 
registered from, 18 to 25 inchesxin the 24 hours, ind as an 
instance of a heavy fall spread over a longer payjod in the . 
monsoon of 1871. The rain gauge at the Collector’s Offive 
in Calicut registered over six inchaspcr diem fon six consey, 
cutive days, but floods do pile dantage, The rivers have 
in the course of ages worn «dovin for tkemselvos deep river- 
beds, which, as a rule, contain all ordinary floods, and 1] fwep 
common laterite soi} of the country is $0 porous that within 
half an hour of the heaviest shower of raia the roads are riried 
up, and but for the dropping trees and bushes, there would be 
very little to toll of the rain that had just ccased, 

= e 
3 , * * 
MALABAR (oricrn oF THE NAME). 


bch a 

** The name by ‘which the district is known to Eurvpeans 
is not in generaPuse in the district itse]{, except among the~ , 
fereigners and English-speaking natives?” The ordinary name 
is Malayalam or in the short form M, adlayam (the hill 
country), The word Malabar ig thercforo rohably, in part 

, at least, of foreign origin ; the first iwo syllables are almost 
certainly the ordinarY Dravidian word mala (hill, ntountaind, 


ea. and bar* is probablytthe Arabic word barr (cot¥inent), or 


e “ ” 
Re, © ee « 
8 ea ky sidnified % ¢cOast in the Whguage of Uy country,” page ro Mt 
eRenandot's, trarglation of the “anciéat accontts of kaniia and Chia byewo 
Makogmedan travellers in the ninth centéry A, D.”—London, 1733, 7) 
: a o 
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e HILLS ROUND MALAPPURAM, . % 
.the Pergian word bar (country). From Cho time (44D, 522 
~§47) Of Cosmas Indico-pleusics down to the xrth/orenath 
contoyy.A. 2. Uhe word "Male? wys applied to thp eogst| 
by Arab navigalors, and Lhe sea‘laring population, who 
Hlackel thither subséquently lor pepper and other spices, 
called it Malibar, Manibur, Mulibar, Munitargand Mallgwee 
she oarly European travellers followed suit ana hence oeme 
Chogother forms in which the name has heen written, Melibar 
(M&rco Polo), Minibar, MiliSar, Minubar, Melibaria, Malabria, 
&c. , Malabar niay therofole be token to mean the® hilly 
@ mountainous courry, a name well suffed to ils physical 
characleristies, ne ee ICS 
Malayalam is not, however, the only indigenous name ¢ 
for the district. The natives love (o call it Keraéam. (from 
Logan's, Malabar), . coer) 


MOUNTAINS OVERLOOKING MALAPPURAM, WITIMA 
“.* BRIERE ACCOUNT. 


° 
The folowing will be of interest to our readers since the 
“Thountaing ave so well knd&in i—~ 
‘Urqrmara's--N. Lat. {2° 3/, E. Long, 76° 4’,.overlook- 
ing the Vgronean Military Sutpost of Malappuram, There 
‘is,on the Summit o small kind of temple with aninscription 
of bat ey antiquity. ,[Jeight 1,573 feot. 
©  Mity ‘df our comwudts have ptobubly heard of the at- 
lack by the Mopleys on dp ape temple, near Manjeri, 
etdign the troops of Detachment furned oul. ‘This was in the 
y' 885, On the aéternoon of the toth February communi- 
catign belween Caligut and Malappuram * was suddenly inter- 
rupted; it was knawn that some people in Calicut had teen 
discussing the effect which an interruption to the wires would 
have had on the Moplah outbreak gf ecemtlaer 1884, It was 
thpught at the timo thaf the interruption’ mkght have been 
caused by design (it was long afterwards “liscovered that 
this was not the case), and in any case the necessity for a » 
substigute made itself generally feft. Sigwalling parties wte, 
ceordingly organized. The Urot hill*(noijced above) near 
alappuram, was oegupied by a signalling party of the Ox- 
fordshires@who communicated by helio by day and by tah 
at night, with the General Pfficer Commanding at Calft 
22 miles ;"at*Malappuranl where the bulk of the European 
pre wege stationed, 6 miles ; and wigh the .District Magis. . 
vate’s diggrming camp, as it moved ‘9 its various disarmin 
stating Je. Manjegi, 8 miles; Pranikad, 16 miles ; Wondugt ~ 
‘mile¥ and Azikkod, 10 xpides. mane ar 
ée PANDALUR #£N. L&t. 12° 9', E. Long, }68 hy, also over. 
took the Malappurang omtpost. Ht is, covered fox the 


es * * cusrary oF MALVPPuRAM, 
mest dart with deme scab jimgle, but one or Lye, colfeg 
garden’ Rave been opened on the northern slopes. AL same 
djpiange from the sumgnit and on the eitot face of Uho hth is 
a perennial spring of extellent water flowing: from an immeage 
boulder of rock. The spring is suppostid fo be haunted, and 
4 a matley of fret, a solitary Mussadiman Fakir ustd to. 
inhabit a tager’s cave Close to the spring, A magnificens 
panoramic view of mountain scenery is obtained from 
various paris of this hil, but pérticularly from the hig}est 
point of it—a piled up cone of Yeks reaching toa giddy level 
with the tops of (Me forest trees. Leight about 2,000° fees 
Pranab --!N. Lat, ro° 9%, E. Long, 96° 21% The 
® summit of a small densely wooded range of hills (also 'over- 
looking Malappuram in the distance) which, with the range . 
lagt. mentioned, seems form at this point the advanced 
» guard of the Nilgiri mountains. TTeight 1,792 fect, ‘ 


e e 
Tre KADALONDI RyEr. 


N. Lat. 11° 8’, I, Long, 78° 53/%--is united "to un” 
Beyporesriver by a creck, andythus 1s formed fre island 
of Chaliyam. The Kadalundi River comes from the 
western glopes of the Nilgiri Mountains and fe ‘Silent? ' 
Valley’ range, and its main branch, is 75 milos, in. length, 
The ‘country through which il” passes is dn & highef 
level than the valley of th? Beypore g¥iyer, and hence the 
hoat traffic on the stream is very limiled oxcept duri 
the annual flood season (monsomi), when boats can caf 
stream as far as M&leppuram, and veg further, but ip the - 
dry season, boat tralfic is coulincd to ay fow miles near tho 
nfbuth of the river, An unsuccessful attempt, continued 
down 1a 1857% was made py several Collectors lo connect by 
a canal the iAdalindi River with Ube back walter awl cregks 
of tue Ponnani River, A culling was made, and for a day or 
~ two in the height of Uke monsoon, when the country is flooded, 
kes con pass with "some Uilliculty from the one Tivey to the 

other, but at otier Seasons, this is impracticable. A ver 
seat natural obstacle lo the succesaMil construction was"' 
at ata short depth below the surface a bed of uftctious*vlay 
or fhud was found which, voday, into the canal, filled it_up 
. Sufficjgntly ‘lo prevent the passage of beats. This liquid mud 
~gcems to be of the same character with that which, loreed gp 
from the botioin of tye Sea by sulunarine voleang action or 


i) 


ceinland , 

aby) cay afers, forneg plac mud leks or mud,bays inWhich gt 

one or two Neon the coast (not&ly &eNardkal tnd sAl- 

‘Teppc) ships cay ride¢n silfedy aun Fload eng discRay cargo 
* a. ® fel e ry 
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“Ny subierrandous pPressury of, water tem the | ° 


‘ THE KADALUNDI RIVER. tg 
oe 

throughout the monsoon season. The same diffituityovas 

experieffced at Calicut in making q short canal’ ffore the 

Kadllai River to the main bazar. : rf ae 

@ [At the time of writing (30-4-’06) this river is nd longer 

a flowing stream, bift is completely dry for several hundred 


yard’, a vast difference to monsoon time whqn it bocce 
a taging torrent at some points quite Too yards wide and §fly ‘ 


Q A 
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Ta the ‘Reader, . . : 


TBs little work, the outcome of many 

_ months’ labor,sfor the most part as 

coi of the Detachment Journal, “The Echoes 
poe the Jungle,’’ I beg most respectfully to 
dedicate to the Officers, Non-commissioned 
Officers and men of my Corps, the 2nd Battalion, 
Cheshire Regiment, as a Souventt of fally two 


years’ Detachment Duty in the Moplah villagé 


wr Malappuram, South Malabar, during the years 


1904-05~06, : 


« 
: VINCENT JOS, RYDER. 


Bella, Sst March 1907, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The object in publishing this httle volume is 1oeplace 
beforg its readers in handier form what hag, for the most 
part, appeared in the now defunct Echoes from the Jungle, 
a Detachment Journal published fortnightly at Malappurafn, 
South Malabar, during the years 1905-6. 


During the issue of the Echoes much was written by 
the author as Editor of that Journal concerning the various 
castes inhabiting the jungle vilage of Malappuram, more 
particularly concerning the Mopfhs, a caste of which but 
little appears to be known. During a two years stay on 
Detachment in this part of South Malabar, I had man 
opportunities of studying and becoming acquainted with 
these very interesting yeoble, for, as the duration of my stay 
went on, many of the early acquired prejudices disappeared. 


I was enabled to write a number of articles concerning 
them which duly appeared in the columas of our fortnightly. 
The Echoes from the Jungle, which title was not given hap- 
hazard but advisedly so, for the little military station or 
cantonment is on ihe fringe of a jungle situated on the north 
bank of the Kadalundy river. 


o* One will easily understand that natives of a jungle vil- 
lage must have characteristics of their own, much the same 
as villagers al home. There is then a very wide difference 
in the Moplah disposition, according as his surroundings mary 
be; this is particularly noticeable when he comes in contact 
with Europeans and which has the effect of producing a 
change for the better in every respect, 


Since the Echoes is no longer in existénce, I can with 
safety undertake the task of re-editing my former articles, 
and the making of minor alterations yn several of my articles, 
To those who followed the publication of that jourpal éhe 
alterations will be apparent. I may, however, point out that 
thé alterations are not only, necessary but justifiable. 


nother and chief reason for the issue of this book is in 
@rder that other Detachments which may be stationed at 
Malappuram, might know something concerning thg *stagion 
and people amongst whom they are soldiering. ‘ $s 
I Bive been asked, from time to time, to reprint Tye i- 
“tes, for many, not only of my own corps but ‘others, ay 
desirous of having a souvenir of their stay in Kowa fezama, 
egr the land of Cocoanuts, &s Malabar is termed, and af’ the 
same time an account of the Moplahs of Malgppuram, who 


° 


» of Malabgr generally. . 


INTRODUCTION. 


Bae in past years given the troops, not only of that station 
put likewise Calicut and Cannanoro, a little trouble within re- 
“cent years. There are N. C. O,’s and men serving in India 
at the present time who remember the Moplah outbreak so 
late as 1897 when the Moplahs made their final attack*on 
«the Hindoo temple at Trikalur near Manjeri. 


Therefore, with this object in view, I decided to launch 
my book forsh fully prepared to meet any criticisms 
digected agamst the volume, but at the same time buoyed 
up with the hopes that the interest centred in it by those 
who had served in the station and those who are now 
serving there as well as those who have yet lo serve in 
that interesting station would more than compensate me 
for anything in that dirggtion, nor do I think I shall he ' 
mistaken. 

In this volume I have included the account of Moplah 
disturbances from 1840 10 cnd of century from various 
sources chiefly ‘‘ Logan’s Malabar ’’ to which, however, I have 
added an paplece son of the Hal Iitakane or veligious frenzy 

eculiar to the Moplah caste, and which appears to de little 
mown, 

I have purposely omitted from this book such article 
as have no direct bearing on the inhabitants or Villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Malappuram, as the book 1s 
meant for the purpose of giving its military and civil readers 
all available information concerning a caste about which, 
singular as it may seem, so little appeays to be knowelee 
Particularly does this apply to the ‘‘ east of the Nurcha,’’ 
This is, I believe, the first time a history of this event has 
eppeared in print and will, therefore, he all the more in- 
teresting. 

Again, the jungle village of Malappuram, in which J 
spent over two years on Detachment duty, is practically un- 
known to thousaflds of British troops serving in India at the « 
present time. It is hoped my effort may assist. in enlighten- 
ing ‘friends and relatives not only in India but at home as to 
ite whereabouts as well as conveying something like an idea 
of the characteristics of this important caste, , 

In bringing my introduction to a conclusion, I can only 
hope my work may give the satisfaction I intend it should 
give. If, therefore, my efforts meet with such reward thon 
fam more than compensated for the trouble involved in 
*re-editing my former articles. . 

i hope this volume may be regarded, as the title ¢iggesis, 
a soflvenir pleasant rather then otherwise of Malappurat™ 
at th? mostesouthern station for British troops in India and 
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HISTORY OF MALAPPURAM. 


CHAPTER 1. 
MALAPPURAM AND WHERE IT Is. 


As indicated in the introduction to thousands who are 
serving in India the place is unknown. It is necessary to 
oiAt out that Malappuram should not be confounded with 
Mallapuram, Salem, which is spelt with two /’s and one #, and 
for the ptxpose of preventing error in transmission of letters, 
correspondence should invariably be addressed, Malappuram, 
Sonth Malabar or Malappuram wé@ Tirur. 
The detachment stationed at Malappuram consists of 
** about 150 Officers, N.-C. O’s and men (British troops). It is 
a Cantonment containing about sixty acres. It is situated in 
what is called “New Malappuram,’’ the other part of the 
eitlage to the west being called ‘‘ Old Malappuram ” which 
is on considerably lower ground. Whilst the one civil 
administration applies to both parts of the village, offences 
such as trespass or damage by caltle commitied within the 
Cantonment area are deali with by the Officer Commanding 
the Detachment, usually addressed as the ‘‘ Officer Com- 
manding Malappuram,’’ he may, under the Cantonment 
eCode of India, inflict a fine in the latter case, but hand over 
to civil custody in the former case. 

The population of the Canlonment may be put down at 
one hundred and fifty Europeans afid aboul one hundrgd 
natives, . as 

The wator supply for the use of troops is obtained from 
wells of various depths sunk Within barracks, that for drink- 
ing purposes is drawn by means of pumps from closed in wells. 
Whilst the water supply during an exceptionally dry geason 
run short, there is no record of its supply having at aay time, 

e complet ly oo out, a station then, so far as water sup- 
ly, is very fortunately plaeed. ° 
ig Malappuram which is ‘ypproacked from Tiryr % aN 
Turur road, a fairly well-metatled highway over Which tee is 
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a large local traffic, and from Calicut by a road bearing that 
name, is situated on the north bank of the K sdalency river, 
* which emptics itself into the Arabian Sea, at Kadalundy port, 
some eight miles from Calicut. 
This river which is a stream of considerable width at seme 
. parts, even near Malappuram, being fally one hundred yards 
‘wide, is navigable during paris of the year to this station, and 
is taken advantage of Jor shipping cocoanuts, in which the 
place aboundsfto the coast. The stream presents great facil- 
ity for bathing purposes owing to its sandy beach, bul great, 
care 18 necessary in the case of non-swimmers owing 1o the 
holes along the side. During the monsoons the privilege 
given the troops of bathing is altogether withdrawn, and a 
very wise course too, ; 
The barracks are mos{pleasantly situated, being open 
to the west, and gets the benefit of the south-west breezes 
which blow for fully eight months in the year. It should be 
here explained that the barracks are situated on a cliff almost 
three hundred feet above the level,of the river, and command- 
ing an extensive view to the west, and*from which perhaps 
some of the prettiest sunsets in Southern India are scen, 
In fact, I venture to think, that few barracks are moro fortun- 
ately placed than that of Malappuram for healthy surround- 
ings, and one cannot therefore wonder ai its*almost entire 


freedom from epidemic disease so far as effects the troops, -: 


The name of the village is derived from ihe Malyalam 
words tne fe ut jae ner ain Gm) 3 the derivation con- 
veys a good idea of its physiographical aspert. 

Phe village is in the Denad Talag (taluq meaning a divit* 
sion) of the Malabar district, Madras Presidency. 

Its distance from Calicut is thirty-two miles by road. 
The nearest railway station is Tirur (about seventeen miles 
distant) on the S.-W. branch, Azzikhal and Madras railway. 

One can easily understand the dreary walk for troops 
proceeding 1o ox from Malappuram, and many a curse loud 
and deep has been registered against it, © 

. The cost of transport is necessarily heavy owing to the 
distance, the time usally occupied by bullock bandy in 
PUrforming the journey being not less than six hours, For 
reliefs the march from Malappuram to Tirur or vice versd 
is monotonous, being quite on a par with what one finds in 
this part of India, and during dry weather the roads are often 
ankle deep in pulverized laterite. In moves the leading sec- 
tign of four are the most fortunate, since they leave the dust 

“created behind them for the rear sections, which in, addition 
to, creating thirst otherwise irritgtes the throat. @ . 
COT Highest bill in the immediate vicinity is the ‘Urot- 
inaleh—N, hat. 12° 3’, E, Long. 76° 4’, overlooking the Euro- 
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pean Military outpost of Malappuram. There is on the sum- 
mit a small kind of temple with an inscription of no great 
antiquity. Height, 1,573 feet, and from the summit of which ° 
on any ordinary day Calicut and even more distantly 
situated places may be casily distinguished. A visit to, 
Cholera, or Range hull, another prominence of less magnitude, , 
at sunrise or sunset well repays the trouble involved. gl'hs 
hill which is practically within the Cantonment will probably 
be about one thousand [cet, perhaps less, afove sea-level, 
erom which the Nilgirismay be seen. Reliable natives have 
averred that in the carly morning the Dodabetta, the highest 
pomt in the Madras Presidency, may be seen. There 1s no 
earthly reason for doubting this, however much some may 
«think to the contrary; in fact, I think 11 quite likely. 

The population ‘of the wholdpf Malappuram including 
natives living within the Cantonment area, according to the 
Jast census, is just under ten thousand. The inhabitants 
are divided into many sects or castes including Hindus, 
Bréhmins, Mahommedans and a few scattered Jains. The 
Moplahs are the preddminating caste; they are Mahommedans 
of the Sifani sect; the Moplah in his manners and religion is 
st generis, observing strictly all the fasts prescribed in the 
Mahommedan, ritual and may offen be seen at sunrise and 
sunset reading his Koran and performing his ablutions in 

~ the river. 

Polygamy is not practised by them to any appreciable 
extent save by the wealthier classes; it is therefore only on 
are occasions one sees the females veiled. 

Among some of the Hindoo castes polyandry is resoried 
to particularly in North Malabar, one woman being the 
common property of so many brothers. ; a 

Agriculture and Horticulture 1s followed in Malappuram, 
but the staple things are paddy growing, whilst toddy-draw- 
ing is carried on lo a very great extent by the toddy-drawers 
exclusively of Hindoo caste, The Moplahs, like all followers 
of the Prophet, are strictly sober and are very industrious ; 
a drunken or rowdy Moplah is extremely rare, for the 
ponalty exacted by his religion foi* the offence is very 
heavy. s Lee 

Little love appears to be lost between Moplah and Hin- 
doo, and very little fuel is reqtlired to bring about a collision 
between these two important castes. The reason for this 
haired, which is chiefly on the part of the Moplahs, will be 
found dealt with in the ‘‘ Feast of the Naarcha.’’ ,° 4 

e The mativos of Malabar, both male and fem e, are 
papicaladly good looking. sCharles Lever speaks of * vie 
flashing eyes of the Malabar@o,’’ and he was alway8 Lor, 
sidered a good judge of the fair sex, c 
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The inhabitants are somewhat above the average height 
, and exceedingly well developed ; notwithstanding the insanilary 
conditions under which they live, there is but little sick- 
ness amongst them, the rate of mortality being exccedingly 
low. °. 
Market day is held every Thursday on which occasion there 
1s a’vays a large influx of natives from surrounding districts, 
a faw turnover resulting. Taken on the wholo the natives 
are well conducted and cleanly both in dress and habits. 
® During the time the writer was at Malappuram (just 
over 2 yeats), no friction of any kind occurred between the 
natives and troops. 

True, the natives, like ourselves, sometimes gol a little 
excited over religious cae te with other castes and, even: 
come to blows, but the dispensing of punishment to cover 
such offences whether within or without the Cantonment 
avea is in the hands of the civil authorities who, if some- 
what drastic in its apphcation, know hest what is required. 
From what I have seen I should judge that a strong Hand 
is necessary in this village. 

The Monsoon which usually commences abut June 
(though it has been known to occur much earlicr) lasis 
about four months, generally ending abou the end of 
September or beginning of October, Still there are showers 
of varying severity as late as November and even December.” 

The mangoe or aa showers usually make their 
appeavance during April or May. The rainfall varies con- 
siderably, but often reaches 170 inches yeatly. oven 

The temperature of this part of Malabar is very even; 
there is in fact but little difference in temperature through 

cout the year, and it is probably ins evenness of tempera- 
ture which accounts for so little epidemic disease amongst 
the troops of this station. 

Whilst no authentic records have been kept prior to its 
occupancy by the detachments of my regiment, I did hows 
ever keep a record of the daily readings of the thermometer 
for about thirteen months, which shows an average tempera- 
dure of a little over 80°, ; 

During two years our regiment losi*but one man in this 
station, and that from liver disease; this goes then to prove 
how healthy as a Military siafion Malappw'am must be, Past 
records equally go to prove ils immunity from any scrigus 
climatic disease, The only drawback to the station is the 

« Gistanee from the railway and its somewhat moist heat, 
whicheproduces what is known as “prickly heat,” g, distross-» 
6 thing while it lasts, but never fatal. 
« Liv, g_is fairly cheap whatever may be said to fhe 
contrary. There is always an abundance of fruitand what is 
o 
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pleasing to say itis cheap and invariably fresh; one can even 
obtain fresh fish on certain days of the week brought by , 
carriers, the sea being (crow linc) but r2 milesaway. Whilst 
the place is far removed from civilization there are some 
thins which make up lor inconveniences in this direction. 
There are but few Europeans in Malappuram beyond . 
the British troops, and these are employed on the palice; 
there are however quite a number of Eurasian,famihes in the 
locality and with whom kindly relations exist, 
. The language spoken here and in fact throughout Soufh 
Malabar is Malayalam, which is a Dravidian branch of the 
great Aryan family af languages and a by no means easy 
language to acquire, As a result of contact and_ inter- 
* martiage by the early Portuguesg colonists, many words of 
that European tongue have become incorporated with the 
native language. Many Eurasian families still speak Portu- 
guese very litle removed (except by dialect) from what is 
spgken in Southern Europe. 
, At Malappuram, there*is a Government church for the 
use of British troops, built on a substantial scale. 
Contrasted with the above is the Catholic church of St. 
Joseph doing duty for R, C. troops, This place of worship is 
so small thas when packed as it invariably is with natives, 
it is almost suffocating, The writer has been compelled to go 
outside for a breath of fresh air. This rg of worship with 
its laterite and adobe walls and thatched roof‘ cannot be 
easily forgotten by those who may have worshipped there. 
We. 1 doubt not that many a prayer, fervent and deep, has 
reached the ever-ready ear and proved as accepiable as that 
offered in the grandest cathedral ever raised to the Deity. 
This station possesses its little Christian burial-graun® 
with its portion set apart for troops, and where nota few have 
found a last resting-place so many thousands of miles from 
home. Nestling as it does ai the foot of a somewhat shaded 
«cliff, there is something which nolens volens catises a sympathe- 
tic feeling 1o rise within one’s breast, and in the case ot a ten- 
dor-hearted comrade a handkerchief isrequired to wipe away a 
suspicious moisture which gathers in dne’s cyes, and thoughs 
arise which for th¢ time render one blind only to What is 
good within him, India is essentially a ie fo» thinking, 
and has made many an indifférent home soldier a better man, 
I have endeavoured in this chapter 10 give a pen picture 
of Malappuram, to convey something like an idea of this little 
village in which, I (as many others have lived and ia whith, 
»* many ¢thers will also live) spent the first two fairly happy 
years-of my Indian service @mong a casic who for devgtiqgiato 
their Creator and religious fervour would put to shame gran 


of our co-religionists, ‘ 
* 


CHAPTER IL 


THE MOPLAHS OF MALAPPURAM, 


In a place such as Malappuram, a typical East Indian” 
village, where there is a mixed population as is usually the 
case, each people have their own particular place of worship, 
be it temple or mosque. . 

So many teligions (eath representing a caste) are prac- 
tised even in this little hanflet that hardly a day passes without 
the observance of some festival connected with one or more 
of their strange belicfs, and which are a source of wonderment 
to many Englishmen fresh to the country and a soptce 
likewise of much discussion as to their relative merits as a 
religious people, but all are agreed as to their sincerity m the 
beliefs they hold, 

In this chapter I purpose dealing exclusively with the 
Moplah caste—~the predominating caste of tls locality. I 
have had no books to aid me and have therefore been com. - 

elled to depend upon such information as I could glean 
rom the more intelligent class of natives, nor do I think I 
have been misled in this respect. I had ynuch difficulty in 
obtaining various items, and I must at this point explixt® 
that itis necessary to get the native to understand that so 
fax as touches upon his religion, that whatever information 
one requires is not songht for in an irreverent sense, hut 
with the best motives. One will at once see how necessary it 
is to treat his religion with the same respect we would liye 
others treat ouy own. Avoid wounding the native religious. 
susceptibility, and one will find that even a Moplah, usually” 
a difficult medium for information, can, under favourable 
conditions, be quiteopen and willing to exchange ideas and. 
& thasame time satisfy one’s craving [oy information which, 
under ordinary circumstances, it would be almost impossible 
to obtain. A knowledge of the native tongue al once entitles 
you to his respect and is the only real “open sesame” for 
information. © 
« There is, however, one point on which even under the 
* most favourable circumstances one must be prepared to find 
im exceedingly wary, and in this respect he is ih no wise* 
Giftercnt than other followers of dhe Prophet; the point reformed 
to ip that gonnected with the interior economy of the home 
my cic, 8Q far as touches social usages as affecting the female 
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members of the Moplah houschold. On such a subject tact 
is necessary ; still a kindly interest and a judiciously worded , 
enquiry often performs wonders. 

A mistaken impression appears to exist among many 
of the troops and Europeans generally no less than among 
those who preceded us on Detachment in this station, that all 
inhabitants of Malappuram are Moplahs, whether Higdoo, 
Brahman or Jain. This impression is totally wrong. The 
idea prevails that the word is collective father than a 
edistinctive one—that all natives of the locality are therefofe 
Moplahs. 

The Moplah, then, is of a caste having nothing in com- 
mon with any of those enumerated, his faith or religious 
belief as well as habits varying gltogether from those enu- 
merated above. * 

The Moplah is aMahommedan of the Sunud sect conform~ 
ing strictly to the tenets of the Prophet and Koranical teach- 
ings generally, and, though differing from the Arab proper, 
ha&, like the rest of,early converts who followed the paths 
of Islamism, gradually, through many centuties, imbibed 
those tr&its which are such a prominent feature in all who 
follow the religious teachings of Mahommet and which 
presents chargcteristics so much at variance with the religions 
of the West. 

The modern name Moplah or, as some term themselves 
Mappilas, is derived from the Malayalam words Maha (great) 
and pilla (child), the last word, whilst meaning ‘‘child’’, car- 
gies with it the moaning of ‘‘respect’’. The founders of 

this caste cane from Arabia to the Malabar coast some nine 
hundred years ago when they settled at Calicut, Cannanore 
and Mangalore." They were merchants dealing in peppete 
coffee, cinnamon, and the other spices. After a lime they 
established a factory on the sca front at Calicut, having first 
obtained after much_opposition a grant of land from the 
«Zamorin or Prince. Business evidently prospered with them, 
for we find they commenced the propagation of their religious 
ideas amongst the aborigines of Malabar, the ancient name 
of which was, as indicated in my introtluction, Kerula pozanga 
(land of cocoanuts}. © 
Their great success as religious teachers, aidesl by their 
benevolence to the poor and* oppressed of the then ree 
ing casles, secured many converts, which tempted them 
fiirther afield. 
Their missionary enterprise leading them amonggl’ many ‘ 
e other injand places to Melacperam where they obtained a 
piece of land from the Parambachan who might fitly ge 
feseribed as the “Lord of the Manor’’, but who was 
reality but the steward {and éften an unjust®one) the 
* 
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then Zamorin at Calicut. This piece of land was near what 
is called the Nuradi bridge which spans the Kadalundy river 
in old Malappuram. ‘ . 

Here a mosque wasetected. A school was also founded 
not only for religious but for secular teaching, and singular 
as it may scem even in those by-gone centuries, physical 
culture was by no meansoverlooked. Be itsaid to the credit 
of tMese pioneers of education in ancient Malabar, gymnastics 
were taught if that-school and it has left its mark in the 
present-day Moplah. dod ite 

A Kariasthan ov gymnastic instructor was appointed 
whose duty it was to drill the scholars atiending that litle 
school just as at the present day, for physical training is by no 
means neglected by them. Itis in fact this system of training . 
carried on for hundreds of Years that accounts for sucli fine 
specimens of manhood, for one secs great numbers over six 
feet and proportionately well built, 

The growth of Islamism from such a small beginning 
in South Malabar has surpassed,all that could have been 
desired by these Arabian merchant missfonaries. Such is the 
fact and from this small beginning has sprung into ,existence 
not only the Moplahs of Malappuram but of Southern 
India. 

Previous to the year 1732, this caste held bhit a subordin- 
ate position in the locality. Hinduism at that time being - 
the prevailing religion in Malappuram, and though they per- 
mitted the small body of Maplahs to practise their religion in 
the little mosque on the Calicut road, they,were treated with, 
the greatest severity. 

‘t was in the year 1732 that an event took place that was 

ventually the means of breaking up the despotic power of the 
local Hindoos, particularly the Parambachan and his syco- 
phants, and by rapid strides the once badly treated Moplah 
assuined importance as he rose in power; so fell the power of 
the Hindoo in Malappuram as well as other parts of Malabar, 
under the patronage of the Zamorin of Calicut. Fortunately 
with the growth of education and more cquitable English laws 
a fairly tolerant spiriteprevails. Still the presence of troops 
i8 required at Malappuram to keep matters quiet. 

Under the chapters devoted to the “ Feast of the Naarcha,” 
the reader will find a full aceount of the several subjects 
referred to in this chapter, and scveral points which appear 
vague will be found explained. © 

e In bringing this section of my book to a close, I would 
like to Say that many of the peculiarities or what qne might 


term stich, so apparent in the Moplah, disappear On closer “ 


pe duaiaitance, and one learns te admire him if only for dfs 


marital spixit. 
© ® . 
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Seeing him from day to day over a period of two years, 
it may-salcly be presumed the author should be able‘to judge 
him or at least form a fair estimate of his character, nor do I 
think I will be found wrong in my estimation of him. 

ato my thinking, then, he possesses many excellent quali- 
ties among which is his desire to please, nor is he by any means 
ungrateful as some have thought, probably there are many 
erroneous impressions concerning him, but much of ts is 
arrived at through want of observation. e 
‘ Treat him, with respect, avoid hurting his feelings by ipe 
use of certain words, unfortunately, in too common use, and 
one will find him as I have found him, capable of much good 
and faithful as a dog. What one is compelled to like in the 
, Moplah is almost an entire absence of cringing servility com- 
mon to natives of more north&m stations, Many events 
have occurred in the past which show him capable of great 
attachment in a moment of real danger. It should never be 
forgotten that aMoplah is a Mahommedan and, like the Jew, 
hhodds in abhorrence certajp animals; by forgetting this fact 
many a thoughtless* wrong is done him, but his intelligence 
teaches dim that the wrong was unintentional, and it is passecl 
over with a smile, Many of their customs may seem pecu- 
liar to us as Christians even as our own are equally incompre- 
hensible to Rim. I have been told this much by intelligent 
» natives and can quite understand what he fecls; whatever 
private opinion may be as io the validity of his religion, 
one cannot help being favourably impressed by his fervour in 
practising it, and the ever-ready willingness with which he 
dispenses charity 10 the poor is praiseworthy. 

In this as in the preceding chapter I have done my best to 
convey something like an idea of this particular caste, amongst 
whom I lived while the respective companies to which I belong: 
ed were at Malappuram during the years 1904-5-60n Detach- 
ment duty, and which I gained from personal experience like 
many of my comrades who were in thal station, and from the 

* fact of never having heard one disrespectful word used towards 
me in my wanderings through the village and oullying villages 

.in my search for information. I hawe come to the conclusion 
thai the tales we jieard when coming out to India as fo their 
bittemess towards British troops are entirely without founda- 
tion; and I only hope during my Indian service, Pmay never 
meet a worse lot of natives than the Moplahs of Malappuram of 
whom I can say nothing only what is to their credit during 
my stay in that station. ms 
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CHAPTER It. 


Part I. 





THE MOPLAH FEAST OF THE ‘‘NAARCHA.’’ 
THE HISTOR¥ OF ITS ORIGIN, - 


At the time of writing, the feast referred to in the previ~ 
ous chapter and which lasts two days is in progress. Malap- 
puram, ordinarily a quiet little jungle village with a popula- 
tion of between nine and ten thousand persons, presents" a. 
very different aspect. The place is literally teeming in scores 
of thousands of natives from outlying villages and tofwnships 
having for an object, the honouring of 44 Moplah heroes or 
saints who met their death in 1732 in defence of, families and 
religion, also to fulfil their vows by returning thanks for a run 
of prosperity or recovery from sickness. 

I purpose dealing in this hislory with the ouigin of this 
feast and the circumstances which led to its inauguration as 
an annual festival, 6 

The Indian Government makes an annual grant of thirty 
rupees towards sanitary measures including the watering 
qf the roads in the immediate vicinity of the meeting place 
of this vast assembly, 

A brief account of the events I am dealing with in this 
article, ig given in the sacred book called ‘‘Sebecna,’’ the puls- 
lic recital ‘of whieh by the Moplahs on the occasion of this 
festival or at any other time has been prohibited by Govern« 
ment. 

Iam indebted to Adikhari Ali (Native Magistrate) of 
Malappuram, who has so kindly supplied*me with an out- 
line of the,events and dates from records preserved in the 
mosque erected by the Moplahs*three years after the events 
mentioned in my article, viz., Malayalam Era or2 (A. D. 1737) , 
and in which the Moplahs of this village worship. 

» Tife,feast of the ‘‘Naarcha,’’ a Malayalam word signify- 
‘ing ‘‘an offering, ’’ is now an annual gathoring of Shes opiat 
‘ beg. are community. In its ecclesiastical senst, ,it is 

aft ditering ‘to God prescribed in Pslamitic teachings, much th8 

same & Harvest thanksgivings-at the present day in England. 


THE ‘‘NAARCHA” FEAST, It 


Votive offerings are of very remote origin, Records un- 

earthed from the buried cities of ancient Egypt hava’ proved 

the high antiquity of the practice. The Mahommedan * 

church has always permitted this, since they have a form of 

aes covering the purpose and which is in use at the present 
ay. 

This form of thanksgiving or offering ‘used in, the 
Mosque is called ‘‘Naarcha.’’ Thus it will be seen that a 
promise to perform a good deed or act, mad® by a person 
esuffering from sicksess, or in trouble of any kind, if permitted 
to be restored io good health, or even a run of good fortune 
in an enterprise, a gift to some charitable institute, or to the 
poor of the village in fulfilment of the promise: this also is. 
*Naarcha’’ (an offering). 

As the anniversary of the death of the forty-four Mop- 
lahs occured inthe month ‘Makaram’ (January) also called 
by the Arabic word ‘Muharram’ which is the first month 
of the Mahommedan New Year corresponding to our January, 
it became customary witle the Moplahs to complete their 
vow on the commencement of the new year, much the same 
as we at% in the habit of announcing our intention ‘‘1o turn 
over a new leaf on the first day of the year.’’ The fact of 
the fulfilmenj of a vow by devout Moplahs of Malabar on 
, this anniversary, has been the means of its becoming a ‘‘ fixed 

feast,’’ now known by all Moplahs throughout this district, 

so that the word ‘'Naarcha’’ from an ordinary votive 

offering, conveys to the minds of these people all the im- 
portance of this preatest of Moplah feasts. 

As the meaning of the word is now understood, I will 
procced to the more remote cause, which led up to the origin 
of this great Moplah feast, on the occasion of which scores 
of thousands wend their way to Malappuram from far and 
near to lake part and at the same ime make their pilgrim- 
age, for this is really what the visit to Malappuram means, 

cand add their offerings to the thousands being offered with 
the same common object ; and there is no possible doubt as to 
the genuine piety which prompts these interesting people in 
worship of the same God to whom wt as Christians offer oyr 
prayers, but by fhem called ‘‘Allah.’’ ° 

The ‘‘Naarcha, ’’ as shown, is therefore an offering now 
made on the anniversary of tht death of these forty-four men, 
oplled according 1o the Moplahs and their sacred hooks 

Saints, ’? and who met their death in this very village 

(Malappuram) in the Malayalam Era or year 908 (A. D" 179). 

e The hergism, with which these Martyrs met their death for® 
we sake of their parents, wives and children and peoplggol 
this place, will be published Miter together with the’ tragic ci 
cumstances surrounding their déath which entitle? them fo the 
*e .' bd e 
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honours which are paid them on the occasion of the annual 
gathering of Moplahs; the manner of their death actording 
to native ideas only too plainly entitles that their memories 
should be kept green, and that the Mahommedan church is 
justified in giving the title of ‘‘ Saints,’’ -, 

The event 1s kept up yearly at the expense of the Moplah 
Mahommedan community, chicily the wealthier classes, which 
also Sanction the outlay of a certain sum from the coffers of 
the mosque or®from levied moneys. Since sanction is given 
loeally through the Thangal (the head of the Mahommedan, 
community here), it is not surprising it has the support of the 
followers of the Prophet throughout the Malabar district. 

The actual burial-place of these forty-four Moplahs was at 
Poolakammu, exactly half agmile north-east from Kottappadi 
(gate of the fort), which is still the name of the site on which 
the Detachment Football ground 1s now situated, but which 
was occupied by a fort at the time of the opening events in 
this history. 

Poolakammu is the name ofsthe paddy-ficld on witch 
the pugrims meet on the occasion of this festival. Tt will 
‘be darton seen that this village, now so tranquil, #vas once 

‘the scene of strife and given up to pillage and plunder, It is 
neverthesless a fact and is vouched for by recgrds taken at 
the time, and to which, by the kind permission of the Mosque 
authorities through the Adikhari (Native Magistrate) of’ 
Malappuram, I have been furnished with an outline. These 
records have left no doubt as to who were the aggressors,— 
undoubtedly the Hindoo casie—~for the Moplahs suffered. 
ey indignities at the hands of these people who at the time 
of the opening of this history were in the ascendant in this 
pcality. Though the events I am speaking of took place 
during the third decade of the 18th century, the ill-feeling on 
the part of the Moplahs 1o the Hindoos has not ceased, as the 
attack on the Hindoo temple at Manjery only a few years 
ago plainly indieated, on the occasion of which the troops. 
of this station took part in quelling with loss of life. 

The celebration of the ‘‘Naarcha’’ is the signal for a 
renewal of the Moplale hatred of the Hindoo, nor can there 
eVer beany hopes of reconciliation betwech these two castes. 
To my own knowledge more than one Hindoo was roughly 
‘treated only last year, whilst inea lonely part of the village, 

Personal contact. with the Moplah brings to light man: 
excellent qualities. These qualities I have mentioned in ne 
pravioiis, articles on ‘‘Malappuram and where it is’? and 

** The Moplahs of Malappuram,” and I am expressing what I , 
‘think to be a correct idea shared ly the troops of this’ station. 
é A ‘history of India before and even after the adVent6f 

urofeans ealy tao plainly intlicates the despotism practised. 
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No man’s life was worth the purchase. His wife and family 
and goods were all subject 1o the will of capricious Rajahs 
and their underlings or tributary princes. India then, as* 
now, was a land of mystery and varied religions and divided 
inlo® castes as at the present day, and just as diverse. In 
Malabar, in which Malappuram 1s situated, the same state of 
things existed. : ‘6 
cfore European invasion, Malabar (its. ancient name 
being Kerala pozama—land of cocoanuts) w&s governed by 
enative despotic Rajahs and petty princes, and amongst the 
many despots of importance was the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Malappuram amongst other villages was under the immediate 
dominion or vassalage of the said Rajah, and therefore was 
* tribute to Calicut, and taxes wexe levied with no light hand. 
These princes had a lien on everything that was of use, from 
household goods and savings to the daughter of his vassals, 
and it was the excesses of the latter right, which led to the 
gradual downfall of despotism in this locality. It is not diffi- 
cuft 10 believe that {hese Rujahs would have claimed even the 
souls of these poor crushed natives, could it have been 
done. 

The Rajah or Zamorin of Calicut being unable to look 
after his ited possessions of which Malappuram was one, 
appointed a chief or steward, one Para Nambi, as a vassal 
chief to govern Malappuram and adjacent places, 

Moors and Arabs, according to the records, were the first 
coloured race to come to Malabar (see my ‘‘Moplahs of ee a 
puram).’’ They were merchants who came with the 

object of dealing in pepper and coffee, some of whom settled 
down in Malabar in the interests of their commercial pursuits, 
chiefly on the sea-coast, so as to bo able to superintend tbe 
shipment of their goods, viz, al Mangalore, Cannanore and 
Calicul, and to whom rights and privileges to carry on trade 
were accorded, : 
These merchants being Mahommedans, swith the charac- 
teristic zealousness of their faith, propagated their religious 
ideas throughout Malabar and, making great headway, had 
many adherents throughout the District and had alrealy 
begun to make thtmselves a power. Such was the*state of 
things oes preceding the Malayalam your go8 (A. 
D. 1732). 
Para Nambi, already mentioned, was the name of a 
ambutiri Brahman to whose name was added, the word 
‘‘Achan” (father), as a token of respect and in congideration 
of thegnportant position he was holding under the immediate 
patirgnage of the re of €aliont; hence we get tha madern 
aldyalam word Parambéchan, which in, its wider, ser&e 
signifies a lord of the Ca “ 
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Although a great favourite of the Zamorin of Calicut, it 

must not be forgotten that his sheer ability alone caitsed his 

* rapid advancement, ‘The fact remains, however, that he was 
appointed Vassal Rajah in Malayalam year 790 (A. D. 1625) 
of Malappuram as well as ten adjacent places, thus establish- 
ing the hereditary title for his successors. 

«Things went on smoothly for a_time, but years after 
his appomtment, viz., M. E. 800 ( A. D, 1625), a Vassal Rajah 
Gooruvayoore® for some reason not clearly defined, revolted 
a@ainst the Parambachan, and for two years a kind of desuly 
tory warfare was carried on between the two. Finally, in 
M. E, 812 (A. D. 1627), the Parambachan collected his Nayar 
forces, determined to put an end to the incursions of the 
Rajah ot Gooruvayoore ; thg two opposing forces met and a+ 
fierce conflict took place, og victory remaining in the balance 
for some time. Eventually the Parambachan’s forces were 
routed, he and the remnant ot his forces were obliged to take to 
flight pursued by the enemy, who greatly harassed them, 
The Parabachan being separated from his troops wa in 
imminent danger of bemg taken. A number ol Malappuram 
Moplahs had witnessed the fight, and secing the @angerous 
position of the Parambachan, were seized with pity on seeing 
him practically helpless and left alonc m the ,hands of his 
enemies, managed to conceal and atterwards secretly con- 
veyed him to his Fort at Malappuram which was situated’ 
on the site of the present Detachment Football Ground. 


o i” 


PART II, 

ln the preceding chapter I left off at the point, where, 
after defeat of his forces by the enemy, the Parambachan had 
been conveyed us sectetly as possible by a number of 
compassionate Moplahs to his Fort at Malappuram. This 
Fort was but a rudely constructed one, made lJrom hewn 
blocks of laterite rock, such as* is used in making buildings 
at the present day in this locality, and which forms the 
surface of the ground throughout ihe greater part of the 
7»MaabarcDistrict, 

Thatisk attending the conveyance of the Pararpbachan, 
as fmay,,be imagined, was very ‘great considering thee t 
aimed, troops of.the Rajah of Gooruvayoore were scatlert 
all oxer thé place, and many. stationed at the various 
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approaches to this village, The friendly Moplahs did not 
howevet consider the danger they were runing or that 
ho was not of their caste, but all the same adopted the ‘ 
best method of securing his safety in which they were 
succassiul, and probably much relieved when they got 
the Parambachan through the gates of his Fort which, as 
already pointed out, occupied the site of the* present ,De- 
tachment Football Ground. This piece of land still goes by 
tho name of “ Kottappadi” which in Malafalam signifies 
4 ‘gate of the fort, ’’ and upon each annual gathering of pit- 
grims is visited by scores of thousands of devout Moplahs, 
who take no pains (o hide their veneration for a spot which 
is so closely associated with the last stand of the heroes so 
dear «to every Moplah heart. And there are few Moplah 
children who are not acquainted with the outlines of this 
important piece of religious and secular history, in celebra- 
tion of which only a fortnight ago Malappuram was the scene 
of unusual activity not only by day but iy night, when a fine 
pyretechnic display was to @e witnessed on several evenings 
with loud explosions from miniature cannon or by means of 
‘‘chattie~ombs’’ (earthenware vessels containing powder 
packed tightly and exploded by means of a fuze). 

Returning to the subject of the escape: ihe Parambachan 
gicatly pleased at his safety and particularly pleased at 
the humanity of these Moplahs, though so widely at variance 
with their religious views as opposed to his own, he neverthe- 
less made them substantial presents and further bestowed on 
jpe Moplah commaunity many privileges which before this 
act they had not enjoyed. 

Having proved the sterling quality of this section of his 
subjects, he arrived at the conclusion that although they were 
so widely different in caste, they might, if properly treated 
and accorded privileges placing them on a feval with others 
of the subjects, from a civil point of view, prove most useful 
allies. He was already aware of their daring and felt they 
would be a most valuable acquisition as fighting-men, if,he 
ould only secure their services, * 

Accordingly, he increased the petelleges they were en- 
joying still more, aie] was as a result of leniency enabled 3 
vecruit for his forces from amongst his Moplah subjecis; nor 
was he at all disappointed, fer in a very shorl time he was 
able to raise quite a big number of men and was anxiously 
awaiting atime to put their fighting abilitics io the test. 
To these men he gave a thorough good training, ergployisg 

tho best material for the purpose, and thus prepared them for 
what wa¥ uppermost in ls anind, vz. retaliative m, AS YRS 
agains his old enemy, the Rajah of Gooruvayoore, whom ha 
had not forgiven for his defeat some time préviowly. ° 
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The fact of the Parambachan’s having been worsted, 
a had created a deep feeling of resentment and he was most 
anxious to vindicate his honour by an appeal te arms, ahd 
at the same time test Uhe fighling powers of his new ‘friends, 

the Moplahs. a, 
Contrary to precedent, the Rajah of Gooruvayoore did 
«  ndtefollow up the advantages he had gained over the Param- 
bachan, but seems to have been quite content in the know- 
ledge that he ‘had beaten off his rival to powor, and quictly 
fested on his laurels. 0 

The Parambachan feeling perfectly assured of the fight- 
ing powers of his Moplah recruits was now determined to 
make a further effort to punish the late victors. According- 
ly in 803 M. E, (A. D. 1628 he seni notice of his intention: 
to make war upon the Rajah of Gooruvayoore, who at once 
assumed the defensive, although very much against his will, 
having had no further thoughts of reprisals. 

The Parambachan at the head of his Moplah troops set 
out to combat the Rajah of Goofuvayopre. The two fdrces 
meeting some miles from Malappuram, hostilities were com- 
menced and a fierce conflict ensucd, The superiority of the 
Moplahs was apparent from the very outset in the fray, which 
lasted some considerable time. Many lives were lost on the 
Rajah’s side with but a few casualties on the side of the 
Parambachan’s forces, by whom the victory was gained, 

As a result of this conflict, the Rajah of Gooruvayoore 
became vassal to the Parambachan of Malappuram, and was 
compelled to pay tribute. y oy 

Unstinted praise was accorded the Moplah troops and as. 
a result, the community of Malappuram received still further 
rights and privileges at the hands of the Parambachan., A 
great welcome was given on their return, after such a signal , 
victory. 

s The Moplahs who, up to the time of enlisting into the 
Parambachan’s service, had suffered many disabilities, consid- 
erad this a fitting opportunity for airing their grievances, 
which was accordingly done. They pleaded nhac at for 
therights and privileges of citizens, and in proof of his 
great satisfaction the Parambachan grahted their requests. 

Previously, worship by the Moplahs, who then as at the 
present day are Mahommedans of the Sunni sect, was carried 
on almost in secrecy. Amongst the many advantages they 
gained by means of their request was the grant of land, up6n 

a Which amosque was built, and it is this very mosque round 
which .centres so much of what subsequently begame_ his-» 

a tegical, and caused the foundation of the great ‘‘Moplah feast 

t Bot t e Naarcha,’? The concesgion, considering the fablt that 

Hinguism fas rampant, was a great one, and was greatly 
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appreciated by the Mahommedans of Malappuram.and sur- 
rounding villages and was without doubt the means, at least 
for a time, of creating a better feeling between iwo castes 
so diametrically opposed, as Hindu and Mahomedan from a 
civil point of view. 

The Moplahs were permitted by the Parambachan to 
extend their buildings and occupy quarters of their cwn 
instead of being scattered here and there, as gad formerly 
been the case, before they had received these concessions. “ 
e These privileges were eagerly accepted by the Moplalt 
population, who lostno time in obtaining the services of men 
skilled in architecture. Buildings, including a school, were , 
therefore erected ona proper plan. Streets were formed and 
roadslaid out superior to what Bad hitherto existed, as is 
plainly to be seen after a lapse of almost two centuries, 
adding not a little to a neater appearance even at that time, 
though not without a pang of jealousy on the part of the 
Parambachan’s co-religionists, Still the improvements could 
not fail to be noticed. by thé Parambachan himself who, one 
may presume tv hope, expressed his pleasure at the remark- 
ably neat®and business-like appearance and growth from 
what had formerly been the style of architecture. 

So rapid were the changes being wrought in bringing 
barren land to a populous district that outsiders as well as 
those living in the villages were altogether surprised. 

In many instances land that had been nepal of 
bringing forth the fruits of the carth was properly tilled and 
igigated by these Moplahs and “ brought forth abundantly.” 

During all this time another great work was in progress, 
wiz., the ee of Moplah or Mahommedanism in ‘the District, 
Unnoticed, this great work had been silently going on, and¢ 
many converts had been made. In this, asin many other 
things, striking proof was being given from day to day as 
to the ability a ‘these people, and no wonder people of 
other castes gave them the name of Mahd filla (greatly 
respected) in appreciation of the work they (the Moplaks) 
were doing both from a religious and agecular point of view. 
Day by day undor proper treatmen® his * thrift becamen 
proverbial, and “ his? religion as rapidly grew in its nimber 
of adherents,’’ that all were compelled nolens volens to 
admit the fact. The name *Moplah compounded of the 
two Malayalam words Maha pilla (greatly respected) 
wa8 not given without just grounds. He began to make 
himself felt a power in the locality, Although feiendl} 
gelations gxisted belween [Iindu and Moplah, yet mis- 
givings now began to be fe: by the former caste wis 
to * th@Mo plahs’ rapid pro&ress all round; howeveg, a’ 
generally friendly feeling was*established and® Kept aup 

e - 
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till the M. E. rg0q4 (A. D. 1729), when an incident turning 
the whole course of events took place. ‘ 

During this year (A, D. 1729) there came to Malappufam 
a certain Moplah bearing the name ef Koyally Marakar, 
said to be a native of Wallavanad. This man, according to 
all accounts, appears to have travelled extensively through- 
out various parts of India. Records prove him to have been 
a man of supgrior education for thus period, He was certain- 
'y avery clever man and possessed of many accomplishments, 
chief amongst which was his ability in the use of weapons 
of warfare, and his extraordinary skill in the use of the sword 
became known far and near. Where he acquired such won- 
derful power in the use of the sword docs not appear to be 
known, There would apfear to be no branch of niilitary 
training of which he was not a perfect master. He hkowise 
gained notoriety as an accomplished gymnast. 

The wonderful ability of Koyally Marakar reached the 
ears Of the Parambachan who lost no time in appomting an 
mterview, at which an exhibfuon of Marakar’s skilf "was 
given. So pleased was the Parambachan with the display 
of swordsmanship, that he at once enlisted Ins strvices and 
appomted him Kariasthan (Gymnasium Instructor), much 
to the delight of the Moplah community, wha felt how great 
an advantage it would be for them to have a co-religionist 
in high favour with the Parambachan. 

The feeling existing between Koyally Marakar and his 
master, the Parambachan, amounted on the latter’s part 
almost to that of a father’s love to a soh, whilst the former 
took every opportunity of returnmg the confidence placed 
on him. Whether the Kariasthan’s affection was real or 

© pretended is hard to say, but at any rate he appeared to loak 
to the interests of his master, the Parambachan bestowing 
favours upon him {rom time to time and taking every oppor. 
tunity of shewing his liking for his new found favourite, 
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FotLowine the state of things existing at Calicut and 
other places in Malabar, it is not difficult to unddé&stand that 
the Parambachan followed {fle example of his ikusinipus 

“master; the Zamorin, and, catried out the traffic i? himan 
fleth.. Prisoners of war became the property of the victors 
. a a 
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and if unable to pay a suitable ransom, had to work .for the 
benefit of their new master; and otherwise submit to his 
caprices and whims ; nor were his wife and family exempted. 

Records do, however, prove the Parambachan to have 
been ¢or a short time a little more kindly in some instances 
than was usually to be found m men occupying so high a 
position as that he held in this locality, and had’ he not been 
too much guided by his relatives, or posseene of more will 
power, much that eventually took place in Malappuram a 
few years later would have been avoided. - 

Returning to Koyally Marakar, the Kariasthan or Gym- 
nasium Instructor, this Moplah’s position was virtually that 
of Commander of the Parambachan’s troops, so the import- 
‘ance ‘6f his position will at once DX seen. He was the arbiter 
ol disputes which required settlng by the sword, and subse- 
quent events served to prove how ably he kept up his pre- 
viously acquired fame. 

In addition to Ius duties as Military Commander he 
made {requent excursions with his forces to outside districts 
not necessarily for settling disputes, but 10 do a httle pillag- 
ing on hig’own and his master’s account, for by a tacit under- 
standing he was to share the proceeds of his ‘* booty forages’’ 
-—fo1 this is what they really were—with his master at Ma- 
Jappuram, The pillagmg of villages was a most lucrative 
business and asa result the ‘‘ Coffers’’ at Malappuram were 
always in a most flourishing state. The same Koyally Ma- 
rakar’s success cained for him still greater privileges, but 
wever once did he forget to urge the interests of his co-religion- 
isis, the Moplahs, who were wilhng enough 10 condone his 
offences whilst not sympathising with his methods, from the 
fact of his championing the cause of Moplahism, and by thise 
means proving himself to be ‘‘ the friend at Court.” 

A time, however, came which proved the undoing of 
Marakar. One day he had gone out with a number of his 
forces with the usual object of brigandage, and had made a 
success{ul forage during which a large residence was attacked, 
and articles of value secured. uring the operations Ma- 
rakar obtained possession of a beautiful gitt whom he sub, 
mitted to indignity, & most unusual thing on his part, for Ma- 
rakay had hitherto rather a good name concerning his treat- 
ment of female prisoners, so that the act was deprecated by 
eyen his own men. 

The fault had been done and there is no doubt that he 
himself regretted deeply the fact of having allowed gis pas- 

esions to gtave overpowered him. Z 
Ps it make matters still worse, it was found that the gixl 
was iNe daughter of blood-rdatives of the Parambachan, sot 
that the dilemma of Marakar wil at once become Sppare! ee 
° 2 . ~ 
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The return journcy to Malappuram, was made, ancl it 

need harllly be said that every effort was used to prevent the 
outrage reaching the ears of the Parambachan, ‘The pillag- 
ing of the resiclence of the relatives was @ minor offence com- 
pared with (he still more serious charge hanging over, the 
Kariasthan’s head. For sometimes the offence was kept 
quigt, and 22 was thought that no more would be heard of 
the affair, but such was not to be the case. Tor some time 
after the evént the circumstances of the case reached the 
ears of the Parambachan whose indignation can be helley 
magined than described, and he could not be brought to 
believe than his ‘‘ beloved Marakar ’’ could be guilty of such, 
an offence. For vegarding the actual pillaging he counted 
that as nothing, and probaply the offence alleged against the. 
Kariasthan, had it been committed against anyone but a 
relative of the Malappuram despot, nothing more would have 
been heard of the matter, but a relative—that was another 
thing. ; 
Trost reluctantly did the Rarambachan give the order 
for Marakar’s arrest which was at once carried out. No 
denial was made on the part of the accused faverile, who 
was allowed every privdege ‘considering his position consist- 
ent with safety, 

The Parambachan communicated with the relatives of 
the “deeply injured maiden’’ and invited the parents to visit 
Malappuram with the girl, and if necessary identify the man 
who had wronged her. 

The parents and other relatives of the girl had in theiy 
communication to their powerful relative, the Parambachan, 
asked that compensation should be paid for the grievous 
wrong she had sulfored, and further asked that the offending 
party should sulfer the exireme penalty of the law. 

There weré many in the employ of the Parambachan 
who, jealous of the power placcd in the hands of Marakar, 
were only too pleased to have the chance afforded thom of 
encompassing his ruin; and no time or opportunity was lost 
inf'advocating his disgraces which meant loss of power, whilst 
others openly advocated his execution and pointing aut to 
“their «master that it was a great insult #0 the Parambachan 
in addition to a gross wrong to the girl, as well as a wrong to 
the parents and relatives, and which could only be atoned 
for, by thedeath of Marakar. Whilst the Kariasthan was a 
Moplah-Mahommedan and permitted to practise his faith, 
the At peeerar was a follower of Hindu faith. As there 
is such a wide difference between the (wo castesyand their 
fgith, and again as the followers of the Moplah Bhith wore 
perldiilly increasing in numbgs and strength muchfto dhe 


ran anngyaricesof Hinduism, it was urged that nothing short of 
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Marakar’s death was necessary to prevent the downfall of 
that faith in this locality (a belief which was only too true 
fot the whole of Malappuram is practically Mahommedan 
at the present day). This was not the true reason which 
prompted the desire for the death of Marakar; 1t was desire 
for power on the part of Hindoo satellites. . 

The Parambachan was placcd on the horns of a dilewma 
and would make no promise to his co-religioyjsts who had 
accordingly to ‘‘possess their souls in patience’? and wait 
fhe result of the interview of the Parambachan with his re® 
latives, and salisfy himself that his ‘‘ beloved favorite’’ 
was guilty of the charge made against him, and whether it , 
could be substantiated by the girl recognizing Matakar as the 
«man ‘who had violated her. 

It becomes necessary at this point to give some indica- 
tion as to the feeling of the Moplah community on the 
unfortunate affair, and the serious charge hanging over the 
head of ¢heiy favorite. It is only fair to these people to say 
tha® whilst they styongly “deprecated the offence alleged 
against their friend, the man who had done so much to- 
wards mafxing their Jot so much easier in this village, they 
were opposed to such drastic measures as advocated by his 
rivals to power, It is even recorded that they were prepared 
to assist in paying his fine if such were inflicted. 

It will therefore be seen that whilst one side lusted for 
his blood, the other awaited the decision like stoics. 

At last the relatives of the girl arrived at Malappuram 
with the girl hers¢lf, and Marakar’s guilt, was put beyond 
doubt-—it was only too clearly established. 

The Parambachan had hoped against hope that the 
charge had been wrongly made against his favorite whome 
records say ‘‘ he loved as a father might loye ason.’’ His 
grie! was painful to witness and many felt ihe weight of his 

emper. 
The parents ot the girl asked nothing less*than the death 
of the ‘* favorite.’’ hilst sympathizing with the gjrl 
and her people the Parambachah who loved his favorile 
above all, could not be brought 10 accede to what he thought, 
ta be a punishment*out of proportion to the crime seritus as 
it was, and “‘ involving the honor of a girl.’’ ° 

The Parambachan urged ‘that as Marakar hat followed 

out his instructions, so far as pillaging was concerned, he had, 

Swever, exceeded his instructions in respect of the offence 
he had committed, and as one offence had led to the ogher hts 
econsciencgsmote him, and the execution of the favorite might 
lead 1g serious trouble with his Moplah troops. He was 
preparéd to offer pecuniarytcompensation for hia ,officer’s® 
offence, . , ee | 
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This, promise did nol salisly his relatives, who prompted 
by some of the jealous court olficials still urged their desire 
for Marakar’s execution, $ : 

Meanwhile everyone was in a stale of anxious ~expecla- 
tion ag te the fate ef Marakar. The Moglel troops whe had 
served under him as well as a few faithful Hindoos were jne- 

ared to fight to the bilter end in resisling the order for their 
feloved Ieadog’s execution. In fact, a kind of undorstanding 
seems to have cxisled as to the course of events, should an at- 
tSmpt be made lo execute Marakar. Subsequent events 
prove that all arrangements had previously been made for 

» eventualities. 

After further deliberations (noi known) the Paramha- 
chan sent off an escort tofbring Koyally into his presence, 
(Koyally Marakar had not been deprived of his arms and ac- 
coutrements), ‘‘ The arrival of the men appeared a bad 
omen’’ to our Kariasthan who accordingly made preparations 
for the worst, but at the same time prepared to sell his life 
dearly having the impression, hf end was neat, f 

Having washed and put on suitable attire and fully ac- 
coutred, he placed himself in charge of the Icader ofthe party 
and stated his willingness to be conducted to the presence 
ot his master. ° 

There were many sad hearts as Marakar passed the cham- 
ber of the Parambachan, for many a kindly gift had he made 
is fe poor, and many a piece of oppression had been righted 

y him. 

On his arrival at the fort, still going fy the name ‘' Kas. 
tappadi ’? (the Detachment Foot-ball Ground), in which were 
the rooms occupied by the Parambachan, he was conducted 
sto his presence. ‘‘ The Parambachan was greatly moved on 
beholding Marakar,’’ His position made him feel for his 
favorite, ‘' How to dispose of the case perplexed him great- 
ly! His love was still strong,’’ yet, there was a desire 
to give satisfaction to his relatives. Fven then, he was un- 
degided what to do, and how lo punish so as to satisfy his 
conscience, Resolving to discuss the manner of dealing with 
she favorite, he*ordered the sccort to conduct Marakar to his 
place *of confinement pending his resoffition with strict in- 
junctions to be closely watched, whilst the deliberations 
were in progress, and which la$ted a considerable length of 
time. Theexcitement throughout the Fort, and in the village 
of Malappuram, and adjacent places being very great. 

. " Agdin, Marakar io warned for the Parambachan’s pres- 
ence, this time to be confronted by the girl anc hog relativess 
b9swhom, satisfaction was demanded. : 
©”, Marakar thinking that imfhediate punishment wa} tobe ° 
meted ovt,“and" having strotig reasons to fear treachery, re. 
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fused and resisted the efforts of his guard to force him into 
the presence of his master. He did not appear to think that 
his case'was being dealt with fairly, and that the Paramba- 
chan was' being influenced inordinately by his numerous 
relatives’who was asking nothing short of Marakar’s death, 
which request, if granted, would lead to grave results amongst 
his subjects. 

Nothing having been decided upon, the Parambachan 
went off to his sleeping chamber in an upper stgry, and laying 
down on his bed Jay thinking whilst resting his head upon 
ais hands, watching what was going on outside, and arrival 
at the conclusion that his favorite must die. 

Marakar asked to be conducted to the Parambachan’s 
chamber, his request being immediately granted. Standing 

‘ befoté his master, he asked that Me would pardon him. Find- 
ing that there was no hope of forgiveness, and that his fate 
was sealed, performed one of his gymnastic feats, peg ae 
from his escort and drawing his rolled sword which he had 
congealed under his dress, made a downward cut at his master’s 
head. The Parambachan bing near the window as Marakat's. 
sword descended, it caught the stone lintel which broke the 
force of the blow, but it nevertheless inflicted a wound on 
teed a8 of his head, and also caused a slight wound on the 
anich, * 

. The order to seize Marakar was given and a rush was 
made to secure him, but Marakar succeeded in keeping off 
his guard whom he made no attempt to kill, being anxious 
only to secure his own retreat, which he did, and escaped 

, emcee the winddw of his master’s chamber. 
repping o the ground his Moplahs at once came {0 his 
aid. Every effort was made to 1ecapture him, but in vain. 

The news of the attempt on the life of the Parambachan 
and Marakar’s escape spread rapidly thropgh Malappuram 
and outside districts. Many Moplahs came to assist Marakar, 
and a big fight took place in the village between Hindoos and 
Moplahs, Marakar urging the latter to_do their bost, himself 
hewing down ithe enemy in scores. Numbers told on, the 
Moplahs, and Marakar himself bemg killed during the conilict, 
when all was over it was found that*the Hindoo losses were 
400 against but a Small number of the former. 7 


° 
« 


Yn, 


(CONCLUSION,) 


In the previous pait I left off at the death of Koyally 
Marakar. The“attempt on the life of {he Parambachan greatly 
jwcensed him against the Moplahs, and he made no secret 
of his desire for revenge. The death of his favorite none the 
less gricved him and instead of ascribing the death Lo the pro- 

per cause he laid ihe blame at the doot of his dead favorile’s 
co-religionists. He even béfame embittered against his‘own ° 
relatives, but be that as it may, his feclings did not soften 
towards his Moplah subjects. 

The Parambachan apart from any other feeling was not 
only ashamed to think, that.a mere handfulof Moplahs shayld 
be responsible for the loss of goo off his treops, but that he had 
lost prestige in the eyes of other castes, and he felt, he must 
avenge himself once and for all. “ 

Accordingly, a secret communication was despatched to 
the Zamorin of Calicut, asking that Rajah to sexd down some 


‘, fighting men to Malappuram, for the purpose of extirpating, 


| 
“\the Moplahs and at the same time to demolish their mosque 
ogether with their homes and cattle, 

The Moplah villagers having acquired the secret of the 
Parambachan‘s intentions, and greatly fearing for thei 
wives and families, patitioned the Parambachan to have pity 
on them, and asked why they who had Laken no part in the 
cgnflict, or in any way countenanced it should be punished. 

After repeated petitions had been presented, the Param 
bachan at last replied, stating that they who hat taken no 
part in the plot need feel no alarm for their own safely or that 
of their wives and familics, as 11 was no intention of his 
to punish the innocent for the guilty. 

‘Not without some misgivings did the remaining Moplahs 
settle down to every-day life, and partly, though nol com- 
pletely reassured, few, if any, took precafitions against any 
future dangers or fear of a broken pledge. 

The faith of these peaceful Moplahs was doomed to an 
awful shattering. Little did they think that before morning, 
they would behold the smoking tuins of their happy homes t 
Yet, suclpwas to be the case, for at dead of night on rath 
Makaram M. E. 909 (January 1734), when most ifnot all 
werg! peacefully sleeping, a full force of 5,600 iroops besjoged, 
the gi reéts of the Moplah Quartefiin, what is now known to 
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all as ‘‘ Old Malappuram,’’ setting fire to the homes, pil- 
laging and plundering without mercy. ot 

* In a frantic and terror-sivicken state as they were, the first , 
thought of the Moplahs was for their wives and families, and 
like othérs have done thought, that their Mosque as a 
place of worship would afford sanctuary. ‘‘ Thither they con- 
veyed their dear kith and kin, leaving their belopgings in the 
hands of the enemy, thinking of nothing, but parents, wives 
and children’? No personal things did they carry, only 
such as they had in their possession at the time of the alarm, 
sinking they would be safe as the enemy would revé 
attack a place associated with devotion to their Creator. 
However, the Mosque afforded them shelter where ‘‘with 
prayers deep and fervent, waitigg for daylight, they hoped 
‘for the hest.’’ It is difficult to’ imagine the state of mind 
of these poor Moplahs patiently awaiting events, expecting 
at any moment to be massacred. 

Gradually the news of what was going on at Malappuram 
filtered through {© the Moplahs of adjacent places, v3. the 
folldwing :—Wallavarad, Kohdovatti, Angadipuram, Manjery, 
etc, Such as were capable of bearing arms made their way to 
Malappurfm to ascertain tho true state of affairs and assist in 
relieving their co-religionists, ‘‘ encountering many difficulties , 
and much oppesition on the journey, eventually making their 
way to the Mosque ’’ in old Malappuram on the Calicut road, 
They accordingly appointed a leader in the person of one 
‘"Naraspatti Polket.’’ It was, resolved for safety’s sake 
1o place the women and children in a securer place. ‘* Forty- 
fenr mon were chdsen as a conducting party at the head of 
which wag Polker.’’ They were eventually got safely away 
during the first night. The party of 44 men resolved to 
protect the Mosque, as it was rumoured thal the forces 
intended tc raze if to the ground. The enemy, whose 
injunctions were to destroy this place of worship, were much 
surprised to find it in possession of 44 determined Moplahs 
with ‘Naraspatli’? at the head. . 

The forces of the Parambachgn coupled with those frgm 
Calicut were anxious {o be doing somgthing after travelling 
such a distance and commenced hostilitieS besieging tha 
Mosque. Still these*44 Moplahs held out against the com- 
bined forces for 3 days. The poisoning of the water-supply 
and the giving out of the f8od iurned theit attention to 
evacuating the Mosque. 

On the 3rd day these Moplahs asked for Lerms of peace 


of the Rajah, stating they were not the cause of the Miouble 


end asking why thoy:should bé inhumanly treated foi the 

migdceds of a stranger Moplalt (meaning Marakar, the aragh- 

bachan¥s favorite). If allowed¥to go free, without molestgtion® 
* * 


a 
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and no injury to the Mosque, they would even forfeit their 
estates and pay over to the Parambachan one lakh, of gold 
« mohurs, : : ; ‘ . 

The Rajah consulted with his councillors and’ then re- 
phed, saying that he was determined upon the destruetion of 
the Mosque. Again the Rajah said he would not touch a single 
leaf (the Masque being thatched), so long as one of the 
defenders were alive and of whom there were 44 including 
the leader ‘‘ Naraspatti Polker.” ; 

On the 3rd day, at tz in the night the forces surrounding 
thie Mosque began by setting fire to the roof by means of the 
fire tipped arrows and rockets. The brave defenders knew 

enow they had no mercy to expect from their enemies, and 

accordingly eleven men inclygling Polker decided to fight their 

way out. In this attempt “these cleven men were killed in-* 
cluding Polker, nine outright and two lingering till noon. 

There was then a cessation of hostilities for a time. 

On the 5th day at about 3-30 P. M., the remaining thirly- 
three Moplahs quitted the Mosqye in the hopes of getding 
clear away, fiercely fighting their way through the ranks ol 
their enemy. ‘They succeeded in getting as far as the prosent 
Detachment Football Ground, the sile then, as now, going 
by the name of Kottappadi, a distance of three-quarturs of a 
mile from the Mosque. ° 

At this point they were all killed fighting to the last, 
with the exception of one, who died 8 days later as a resull 
of his wounds, . 

Thus died the forty-four Moplahs giying up their lives 
in defence of faith, wives, and familics. It is not therofofs 
surprising that their memories are revered by the Moplahs 
of Malappuram, as in facl, throughout Malabar. 

* Whilst these heroes had heen fighting the forces of the 
Rajah, other Moplahs had been busy with the onemy at 
various points in and round pasta ease Whilst, however, 
the losses sustained by the Moplahs, many being untrained 
men and direct from the plough in a manner of speaking, 
wexe remarkably few, those of the Parambachan’s and the 
Zamorin’s were no less than 680 killed and wounded. 
» _Sympathizing with the sad end of dhe brave defenders 
and particularly anxious to honor the bones of the 44 heroes, 
a rich Meplah acted the part ofa ‘‘Joseph of Arimatheea *’ 
and caused their bodies to be separated from the many dead, 
and gave them burial according 1o Moplah rites, in the grounds 
of the very Mosque, in the defence of which they had lost 


Al 


o their lites, 


a 


The burial-place of these ‘‘Saints” is the pla@ roferredo 
téas Poolakammu, and adjoin$ the Mosque in old pMalap- 
purgm where their graves are All 10 be seen, j 
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A few days after the events detailed above, a pertain 
wealthy Moplah of Malappuram, named Ainnee Kutikal re- 
turning to the village after a long absence met a crowd of 
Hindus, sho elated with the victory and inflamed with toddy, 
insted hum. An encounter ensued in which Ainnee met his 
death together with many of his attendants, but not before 
accounting for the lives of 137 Hindus, Theebody of the 
Moplah (Kurikal) was thrown down a well, after being 
stripped and submitted lo various indigmtice. 

Some Moplahs of an adjacent village traced ous the 
corpse as directed in a dream, and the body was honoured 
by burial in the same spot as the 44 heroes, since it 
was considered he also had met his death in the samee 

+ cause, 

The Mosque now in existence, and used, for public wor- 
ship for the Moplahs at Malappuram, and_ neighbourhood, 
is the one built in 1737 on the ruins of that destroyed by the 
Hindus, three years after the events narrated. 

*In bringing this histary to a conclusion, 1t becomes 
necessary to point out that the events detailed above, far 
from exsormimating the Moplahs had the contrary effect, for 
it taught other Moplahs what unity could do with the result 
that they bgcame more closely united than before. Their 
example brought many converts, resultmg in a vast increase 
throughout Malabar. 

The Parambachan, it is said, afterwards underwent a 
great change towards these pedple, This change of attitude 

ewas probably brought about, more from policy than anything 

else, for Lhe Moplahs had so increased in numbers that it 
was this knowledge of their strength, which brought about a 
change carrying with it good resulls. 

Although the events occurred 172 years ago, the bittdt- 
ness of the Moplahis none the less acutey and upon more 
than one occasion the troops stationed at Malappuram and 
Calicut, and even so far away as Cannanore, during various 
periods have been called out to assist in quelling distur- 
bances, so far back as 1843 ad so late as 1897, whan a 
number of Moplahs took possession of the Hindu Temple at 
Trikalur near Mgnjery, on which occasion the troops “of 
this Detachment were requisitioned to put down the trouble 
which was only effected at lass of life to the troop’, but with 
very heavy loss of life to the rebels. 

* tn this history of the origin of the feast which has never 
before been treated by European pen (the writgr himself 
having peon in India less than two years), [ have endeavoureds 
in this“account of a people, of whom lillie appears tg be 
%Xno@gn, to place beloro the ygaders of this volume, a statement 
of the disabilities under whiéh dhe Moplahs of Malabargxisted 
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up to the year of the massacre (lor it was nothing less) of these 
heroes or*‘‘Saints. ’’ . 


0 Why, one may ask, were these people oppressed over 


*, an aceaunt of its orig, My p: 


and above other castes ? The answer is very simple.- -TL was 
for the reason that being the followers of a new religion-— 
in this particular District, at any rato—a religion opposed 
to Hinduismewhich had long been m the ascendant, and for 
no other reason, 

The samesxind of religious intolerance has existed in the 
West;—does in fact exist to-day, but in a less severe form, 
One cannot therefore wonder that in a country such as India 
eyery effort was made to suppress this new religion, as 
swere put forth in the attempt to eradicate Moplahism, but 


which nevertheless failed, for ther numbers have growyrime - 


mensely, so that they have become a power throughoul Mala- 
bar. 

The oppression, to which they were subjected from time 
to time, coupled with the attack on their village and the des- 
truction of their Mosque and lastlwthe death of the “Saintg,’’ 
whose bones are annually honored on ‘the occasion of the 
“Naarcha,’’ has left a [ecling of bitterness whiclw is, not- 
withstanding the lapse of years, very intense Lhroughout not 
only Malabar but other parts of India, and ng opportunity 
is ever lost of showing ther hatred of the Hindus, particularly 
in Malappuram where the events I have narrated actually” 
took place, There is no likelihood of there ever being aimi- 
cable relations between these two castes in South Malabar. 

During that part of the year most remote [rom this, 
feast, a fairly tolerant spirit does, however, exist between 
those having commercial relations with each other, bul on 
the approach of the ‘‘feast’’ a coolness becomes apparent, 
strange as it mdy seem, even between persons doing Pisineas 
with each other. « On the actual occasion of the festivities 
the Moplah is malgre dd Moplah, and at such times takes 
no pains 10 hide his dislike for anything Hindu, and brought 
to a stage of ‘religious frenzy’ called ‘‘Aal Idakkam’’ has 
beem known to run amok, Fortunately, such cases are very 
rave. Another thing, which 1s very noticeable at Malappuram, 
isethat the Hindus who are not very numerous have, upon 
the two occasions [ have seen this feast, exercised the very 
wise diserétion of keeping indoors as much as possible, Lhereby 
giving little or no cause for feeding the Moplah prejudices. 
This is a course advised by the Civil Authorities, and upor 
which the Hindu inhabitants wisely act. 

oT Tn dfawing to a conclusion, I mugt ask my gomades 
and other readers: to oveflook tho length of my history of 
thé ‘Noarcha.’? I was ee by several friends iq givd 
omise has been redeemed, 
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though the work of carrying out that promise has heen no 
light one. 

« Fortunately, the Lask I set myself todo enlisted'the sym- ¢ 
pathy ofsoveral educated natives, one of whom as indicated 
at the beginning, placed at my service records taken at the 
time, #z., In 1734, and kept amongst the documents preserved 
in the Mosque, and for which I must consider m self especial- 
ly favoured,* Beyond dates and a mere outhne of events 
TI had little data upon which to work, and hav® been obliged, 
here and there, to take a little liberty with the subject, but 
fo more than was consistent with truth. If the ‘‘History 
of the Naarcha’’ has proved of interest to my comrades 
and others, then, I am more than compensated for the trouble * 

. involyed in describing what actually occmred to a people 
amongst whom I lived,in ihe small but interesting village of 
Malappuram and where others are at present serving as 
soldicrs on Detachment. 


e ,) 


a 
{* My application for information to the Mosque authorities when explain. 
ed to the Zgrget (Moplab High Parest) met with that gentleman’s approval, and 
he permitted ‘me to be supptied with a copy of dates, etc., of the events mentioned 
at various parts of my history. ‘This was, indeed, not only a great puvllege, but 
an honor and compliment which {appreciate at its real woth, V, 1 Re} 
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An account o& Moplah risings affecting Malappuram as a 
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Military Station, from 1840 to the end of the Century 


compiled from various 


SOUYCES. 


peculiar to the Moplah, Caste. 


PART 1. 


Tus caste scems to have directed its efforts on every 
available opportunity against the Hindus themselves, their 
property, or in a repeated at ‘ack on. and in defiling’ of 
temples when the Hal-I!lakam frenzy seized him. 

It would appeat that the Moplahs at times “vere very 
much in the position of the Irishman who occasionally be- 
came ‘ bluc mouldy for a fight.’’ 
side, it seems he must have some one on whom to vent his 
umour. When a Hindu was nol convenient, a visil 
was paid to the nearest temple, by the Moplahs in a body, 
defilement invariably ensuing. 
Surely, one might ask, there must Be some reason fox 
this kind of thing going on from time to time; some reason 
to be assigned for this bitterness. The reason given was tha 
nleath of the 44 Moplahs in 1732 coupled with both anterior 
and later oppression during the time that Hinduism was the 
rulirg caste m that part of Malabar. 

Tt is, however, most noticeable throughout the series of 
events, which took place during the period mentioned above, 
that there is nothing to show that the Hindu was al any time 
the aggressor, but was in’cach and every instance the first 
to suffer at thechand8 of his enemy, and itis the fact of the 
troops in this station protecting the Hintlu and his property 
that hasbrought the Military, both Native and British, in 
contact with the Moplahs oftthis neighbourhood. 

Among the last-named caste there existed (probably a few 
are even now to be found in the locality), a certain branchdf 


ys 
Oo 


Also an explanation of the Hal-Ilakam or religious frensy 


Apart fram the peculiar 


+ Moplahs called the HabIlakam Sect, fanatics pure and simple, 
but who might be better described byethe word ‘agitators.’ 


Te,is this particular brand of Moplahs that hive been 


eresp 


gnsible for most of the 


fron€ 1840 Yo 1896. 


9 al’ e 


se kreaches of the peace ooire 
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“ HAL*ILLAKAM.” a1 


An account of this sect was written by a Natiye, -Subor- 
dinate so far back as 1843 as to the prevalence of ihe Hal- 
Iltakam frenzy amongst the Moplahs in various villages adjoin- * 
img Malappuram. The report says ‘‘Originally there was 
no Hal-filakam,’’ One can easily imagine a party of natives 
working themselves into a state of religious excilement with 
the aid of a few native instruments and not&bly the tom- 
tom | 

They are few men im the Detachment at tite present time 
who have not listened to its beat increasing to a rapidity 
which is simply astounding. Heard even al a long distance 
it produces a fecling the reverse to pleasant, and there is even 
somethmg uncanny about the sound, that cannot reconcile* 

. 11gelf -to the senses of the averagt Englishman. Once heard, 
the sound is not easily forgotten. Even the lapse of years 
cannot totally eradicate the sound which is weird and one can 
imaguie exciting to the native untutored mind. . 

Commencing slow, the tom-tom accompanied by the 
voites gradually gains speed’, until it assumes what might be 
described as little less than a blur. One can likewise hear a 
voice chep in here and there when suddenly the noise ceases 
a(ter proceeding with great rapidity for a time. Although 
not actually op the scene, one feels that one or more has drop- 
ped from shoor exhaustion, 

One may he sceptical as to such a rude or primitive form 
of music producing such a state of feeling. This is not sur- 
prising on deeper consideration.” The vibratory senses of the 
@ative are not so*delicatoly strung as an Englishman’s. 

Fortunately, the yumbers practising it must be very small, 
and education is doing much to remove this remnant of a 
barbaric practice, bul habils which have been practised 
through many generations are difficult to remove. — Still, even 
if the change is being effected slowly, it issomething. 

Sufficient has now been written to show the more imme- 
diale cause of this spasmodic outburst of fanaticism and the 
method employed to bring it about, The educated or more 
enlightened Moplah strongly deprecates the practice “and 
will have none of it, One can safely Predicts that the practice 
will eventually, ashe song says, ‘Fade away and gradually 
die. a 

From this point events vecorded by various writers will 
be given in the succceding issucs of the Journal, so that our 
Peaders may have a irue account of various episodes in the 
history of the station, and which hasyon several ocgsionss in, 
past weges requitedethe assistance of European troops from“ 
such stations as Calicut and Cannanore in quelling yhat 
Righg have proved serious gisings, but for the most draslec 
micastres on the part of the Mililary® authoritiés. -; 
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“The man who first had the Ial-Illakam’’, in the 
Punja fields 1s called by the Moplahs ‘‘Punja Tangal.” °, 
o On the 4th December 1843, a Nayar labourer was found 
dead with to deep wounds on his body, and “his mugdler was 
believed to be the work of the Ilal-JIlakam sect.” ne 

On the “rth December 1843, Anavattatt Suleman and 
nine others “killed one Karakanna Govinda Mussat, (he 
Athikari at Pandikkad in the Wallavanad Taluk, and a 
servant of his whist bathing. They aflerwards defiled two 
temples, broke the images therein, and Look post in a house 
A Detachment, Lieutenant Lynch, 1 Subadar, 1 Jemadar, 
3 Havildars, 3 Naicks, r Drummer, and 30 Sepoys of the 

Toth Regiment, Native Tyfantry, was sent out, but, the 


Officer Commanding deemed his foree insufficient’ “and * 


consequently fell back a short distance. Two Companies 
consisting of 2 Lieutenants, 2 Subadars, 2 Jemadars, 12 
Havildass, 8 Naicks, 3 Drummeig, 148 Privates, 2 Puckalhs 
and 4 Lascars of the same Regiment, under the coment of 
Major Osborne, marched from Palghat on the r7th, and on 
the roth the Moplahs without wailing to be attacked, rushed 
ai the troops directly they appeared, and were ‘Shot, but 
not without loss of life, as one Naick of the force was killed. 

In his report, dated t9th December 1843, Major Osborne 
says: ‘‘I moved the Detachment at xro-30, n the direction of 
the house occupied by the murdereis accompanied by H. D. 
Cook, Esq., 2 Tahsildars anid peont. Immediately after 
filing through the paddy field, the murdeiers rushed upon 
the column, and ina few minutes were shot, ton in number.’ 

On this occasion the fanatics were it: an open plain without 
shelter and charged deliberately 10 men into Lhe midst of 
qver 200. 3 

On the zoth May, 1849, Chakalakkal Kammad wounded 
one Kannancher! Chire and another and took post in a 
Mosque, when the Ernad Tahsildar, (a Pathan) proceeded 
toward the Mosque in the hope of induemg the mutderer to 
sungender himself, He rushed forward with a knife, and a 
peon put an end to the fanatic, the same day. 

On the agthtAugust, 1849, Torrangal Uniyan killed one 
Padditoddi Teyyunni, and with 4 others Joined one Atlan 
Gurrikal, adescendant of the Gurtikal who gave so much 
trouble in the early days o! the"British Administration, [Te 
was a worthless fellow who preferred a life of idleness ang] 
shikar, vaxied by occasional dacoities, to any other-kind of 

~pirsuit, 7 He had gathered round him a considerable body ol 
men of the same way of ng as him@alf, but am&igtthom 
werg tyo at least of a respeotablo family who had been roe 
duced to poverty ‘‘by sult and ethorwise in their earlynife?’’ 
‘TheySvith offers on the following day killed the servant of one 

a ~ a 
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Marat Nambutri and two others, and took postin the Hindu 
Tomple overlooking Manjeri, the head-quarters of ‘ily Einad 
Taluk in which 1s Malappuram. They defiled the temples 
and the’ part round it. Captain Watt, with a Detachment 
of the 43rd Regiment, Native Infanwy, proceeded from Malap- 
purém to Manjeri, and on the 28th, formed a plan tor attack- 


mg the temple, Ensign Wapse and his Company were sent * 


across the paddy-ficld separating the Taluk Cutchetty hill 
from the temple hill to attack the rebels, then enly 32 in nuni- 
ber, and who wore drawn from their position in the temple 
‘hy parties of police and villagers who had been sent forward 
to fire at them. 

The rest of the Malappuram Detachment was held ins 
reserve on the Cutcherry hill, Ms, Collett, the Assistant Magis- 
trate, being with thom, Ensign Wapse’s party with the excep- 
tion of four men, who were killed, refused to advance to re- 
ceive the charge of only a few of the fanatics, who came 
down hill at them, and notwithstanding the gallant’ example 
sel, by the Ensign himscly in killing the fiyst man who 
charged, the party ®f Native soldiers broke and fled, after 
some ingffectual firmg. 

Mr. “Collett’s report, dated 28th August 1849, says :— 
“Others now came down upon Ensign apse, and 
J am informed that one of them seized him by the jacket 
and he received a wound, when he appeared to have fallen 

+ and was of course quick pe 1o death, but by this time three 
of the insurgents had allen, and now those men ot the De- 
tachment, who alone had emulated their officer, fell, one of 


® hom having firsL bayoneted the man who gave Lieutenant 


° 


.Wapse his death wortnd.’’ : 

The partly held in reserve on Cutcherry hill, on witnessin, 
this disaster, fled, although the fanalics were at a conaiderife 
distance, on the far side of the paddy flat lying at the bottom 
of the hill on which tha reserve was posted. Only one of the 
insurgents crossed this paddy flat, aud he was killed by 0 
police Kolkar. ; 

A Detachment of His Majasty’s 94th Regiment fom 
Cannanore, composed of 3 Officers, 6 Sergeants, § Corporals, 2 
Drummers and rag Privates under Major Dennis, reached 
Manjeri on the 3rd September and also a Detachment of the 
2oth Regiment, Native rego from Palghat, cofhprising 2 
Yuropean Officers, 2 Native Officers, 3 Naicks, 2 buglers and 
382 Privates. The insurgents whose ranks had been largely 
recruited in the interval, evacuated the temple dyring the 


night, after the arrigal of the reinfortements, and proceeded ‘+ 


* a.disfaree of about 2 miles,io the Bhagavati Kavu temple 
qear Angadipuram, the ne of the Wallavanad Tatul 
Thtther next day they wer€ fpllowed by the éroops,y who, 
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in spite of their forced march in Monsoon weather from Canna- 
nore to Cahcut, of being cooped up wet and without regular 
food, m cramped positions in the boats, in which in still more 
boisterous weather they were conveyed from Calicut, to Arik- 
kod, and of the heavy mareh of the two preceding days, showed 
utmost eagerness to close with ihe enemy. At 5 pM. of the 

+ qth Septembfr the encounter took place at the qrst mile~ 
stone from Calicut, on the great western road (No. 6), and in 
the open groupd (now enclosed), to the south of the road at 
that point. On receiving intelligence that the insurgents, now 
64 in number, were coming to the attack Major Dennis drow 
his men up in column of section (véde his report of 5th Septem. 

ber 1849) “ right in front, so as Lo occupy Lhe whole road, when 

the enemy came on with most desperate courage, throw. 
ing themselves on the bayonets. Alter firing their niaich- 
lovks they took to their war-knives, swords and spears, and 
when struck down to the ground, renewed the fight even on 
ther knées, by hurhng their wespons at the faces of our men, 
and which they continued, till, lderally, cut to pivces ; others 
planted on the trees, mot up a most destructive fire with their 
matechlocks loaded with iron slags. This atlack was made 
by the cnemy in three divisions, about 300 yatds apart, 
the second led on in person by Atton Gurikkal (Coyah or 
Priest) who fought with the most desperate courage, but Tam 
happy to say that through the steadiness, correet and low 
firmg of the men, our loss has not been go considerable as might 
have been expected from theedesperale onset of these mad 
fanatics ; and in the space of half-an-hopy, the cnemy was 
completely annihilated, leaving.64 dead, their bodies ~ lying 
near to each other, exhibiting most dreadful wounds, some 
having received four or five musket balls, besides bayonels 
stabs, before they could he slayed from carrying on their 
determined work of destruction into our ramks. ”? 

The District Magistrate’s Report of rath Octoher 1849 
says : '' The power of their fanaticism was astounding, One 
of the men had had his thigh broken,in the engagement in 
which Lieutenant Wapse was killed. He had remained in all 
the agony attendant on an unhealed and unattended wound 
of this nature fof seven days; he had been further tortured 
by being carried in a rough litter from the Manjeri to 
Angadipuram pagoda. Yet, there he was at the time of 
the fight hopping on his sound leg to the encounter and 
es ia to get a fair blow al the infidels before he 

ie . 

« .” Thdcasualiios inethe Detachments were trifling when 
the numbers and the delermination™is considéfed;” Two" 
Priwates of the ia Regiment Were killed and 3 others andya 
‘Sergeant won led; one officer eeceived a deep flesh ‘votind. 
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Major Dennis had a wonderful escape from a bullet which 
grazed his wrist. 

‘ Asopoy of the 39th Regiment was likewise severely 
wounied, * On searching allerwards, gne of the insurgents, .a 
Jad glyt? or 18 years, was found to be alive. Ho lived for 
some time and told what he knew about the outtages, 

The bodies of the slain insurgents were thrown into a dry 
well in the garden lying to the south of the Wallgvanad Taluk 
Cutcherry at Permtalmanna. 

On the 2nd October, 1850, information was received ‘het: 
the sons of one Periambeth Altan, the Mappila Adikhari at 
Puliakod Amsom, in the Ernad Taluk (in which, is Malappuram) 
had with others concerted to kill one Mungamdamballatt 

» Navayana Mussat and to devote themselves in death to arms. 
Security was required of nine individuals on this accourtt. * 

On the 5th January, 1852, Choondyamoochikal Attan 
attacked and wounded severcly a Government Nativ® Clerk, 
named Raman Menon, who had been employed in inspecting 
ging&lly-vilseed (cli) eaitivation in Payanad, Ernad Taluk, in 
conjunction with the Village Accountant in view to settling 
the Goveraiment share, and hethen shut himself up in the In- 
spector’s house, selting the police atdetiance. No persuasion 
could induce hiy: tosurrender himself. He declared he was de- 
termined to dig a martyr. The Tahsildar (a Moplah) tried 
tp induce him to give himself up, but he utterly refused to 
doso. Finally rushing ‘out, and firing at the opposing party,’ 
he was shot dead. The reason assigned by the criminal for 
aglacking ihe Inspévtor was that his wife's gingelly ol crop 
has been over-assessed y ’ 

On the rth January 31851, three Moplahs were report- 
ed as contemplating an assaull, and security was taken frome 
thom, 

On tho goth Angust 185x, six Moplahs Rilled one Katu- 
parambat Komu Menon and his servant on the high road 
between Manjeri aud Malappurain, as they Were returning 
home from the Mankada Kovilakamy of the Wallavanad Raja. 
They were joined by three others, “With these they procecd- 
ed towards Komu Menon’s house, but” findittg a brother of 
Komu Menon’s ready to meet them with a gm and a war- 
knilo, they Is{t the place and wont to the house of Ittuni Rama 
Menon, a brother of Komu Menon, another brothor who was 
then bathing in a tank close by. They killed Kadakathil 
Neybudri, who was seated in the porch of the house, the 
family of Rama Menon escaping in the twmult. The mutderer$ 
hen overigok Rama Menon, who had endeavoured lo escape 
ang cul hf down, Setting fre to the house, they maychsl 
toWardg the house of pune bits wkd Rarichan Naix, whom # 
they woundgd severely, who subsequently died of fis woukds. 

. . vt ‘oe ¢ 
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They then set fire to the house ol one Chengara Variyor, On 
the morning of the 23rd they were seen in the Korava Ampotn, 
about 8 miles distant from Ittwm Rama’s house. Thence 
they proceeded to the house of Kollatur Variycr, au influen- 
tial janmi who had opposed the erection of a er be Thoy 
were in the facantime joined by five others, On their arrival 
the attendants and family escaped ; and the women and child. 
ren were lold by the fanatics lo go away. They next killed 
two servants of the Variyers, twa of the junior Variyers as. 
Caped, bul the old Variyer, a man of 79, probably shut. him. 
sell up ma room where the fanatics eventually discovered 
him, The Hindus sent for the Moplahs’ chief men of the 
place and others, About 50 persons appeared, two of whom 
joined the insurgents, calling out, ‘the chie! pig is insido,?* . 
% Thé old Variyer was then brought out into the paddy. field 
adjoining his house, to a distance of sixty yards from the 
ate house, and one Pupatta Kuttiaten and another, in the 
sight of all the people assembled, hacked him to pieces, 
severing his head from his body. As soon as Mr. Collet(, the 
Divisional Magistrate, heard of their having taken up a pasi- 
tion at Kollatur, he sent a requisition lo Major: Wilkinson, 
the Officer Commanding the 39th Regument at Malappuram, 
who, in complying with the request, wrole ta.Mxr. Conolly on 
the 24th as follows :— . 

‘I despatched a paxty, under the command of Insign 
Turner, of 65 rank and fila with thé proper complement of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 

My reason for sending the party untler the command wf 
Ensign Turner was, that Mr. Collett had informed me, 
when at my house very carly yesterday morning, that he 
ehad wrrlten expressly for the European troops stationed 
at Calicut.” 

: In his two letters to Lhe Government of the 25th August 
1851, Mr, Conolly thus describes the operations of the Malap- 
puram Detachments :—~ 

“The troops advanced by a muddy road towards the 
house ’’ in which the insiirgonts were ‘‘and attacked them 
abreast along a*causeway leading to the house through paddy- 
fields. After some firing, nino of thé Moplahs came oul 
from the house, and advanced to meet tho sépoys on the 
causeway. The leading sepdys were seized with a panic, 
which communicated itself to those in tho rear, and a general 
retreat ensued. The Moplahs pursued the fugitives and Cul 
Yown fkilled) ihree-na Naick, a Sepoy, and a Drummer. 
They then picked up sane of the méskeis whic), hed beea 
Kyroyn away by some of the sepoys incheir haste 10 escape, 

*and returned to their house, eOne or two of tho parly gue 
suposed fo have been batily wounded by, thg first firing. 
Z a . 
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The scattered scpoys rallied afler some time and have been 
posted ina house about a mile from where the Moplalis are. *? 

» This yas (to use Mr. Collett’s words) “a complete dis- 
aster, ’’, The aagelia Detachment arrived from Calicut 
on the agth under the command of Captain Rhodes [x Cap- 
tain! f Lieutenant, 2 Sergeants, 2 Corporals, 2 Drummers, 47 
Privates and 2 Puckallies of TL. M.’s oqth Regimant]. 

They ‘were so fagged ont with their marches and so 
exhausled and footsoro’? thal they were not able to act 
with sufficiont sleadiness against the fanatics, whose ranks 
h&d been, in spile of a close watch by villagers and Police, 
joined by three others, and who now numbered seventeen. 


or J 





, 
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THe previons number tolls of the troops boing very much 
fatigued alter their march, which is not surprising for a re- 
port says: ‘‘ They had marched a good forty miles in two 
days, over a very hilly,’ stony ayd wild district ’’, the route 
being by Beers Yirurangadi, Venkalakolta, and Chappan- 
aggadi lo Kollatur, 

“The fanatics shaved a dispositionsto attack directly 
they arrived near their stronghold, and Captain Rhodes had 
not time lo rest and recruit his mon, The\attack was thuse 
sketched by Mr. Conolly:— A 

‘eho Europeans wero in advance and the Sepoys in 
rear, Tho Europeans fired at the fanatics, who had the partial 
cover of a bank, till they wore too tired to load, the fanatics 
then advanced and charged them, and the soldiors retreatgd 
in order (the charges wero made under cover of the smoke of 
firing, which had lasted a quarter of an hour of more, the De- 
tachment baing draWn up in quarter column, and some of 
the fanatics, passing round the flanks under cover of the 
smoke, altacked the rear, whflst others attacked the front 
of fhe column), The Scpoys in the rear seeing this, of course 
retteated also, and the confusion was very great, until the 
Officers by dint of exhortation, managed to rally thet: men’. 
St was *hq? that the Sepoys, whose guns wore loaded, did 
the good service I spoke of* ait 

‘ ‘@ilevon of the fanatics were shot by a party, of the x th * 
Regiment, who ran dew to mect them from the Shotse eld 
r : 


= 
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by the,Sepoys about a mile fiom the Variyer’s house.’ The 
report proceeds. They brought down some of the leading 
pursuers, and thas enabled the Europeans lo halt. and reload. 
Their confidence was aj, once restored, and they meved for- 
ward again with the bee in expectation of mecttag their 
enemics. Técy were all in good order when [ jammed them in 
the house ffom which the fanatics had come out, That the 
check was a very unhappy one cannot be denied, but it was 
satisfactory fhat il was so soon rectified. In the previous 
alteck by ihe detachment of the 39th Regiment, the route 
was completa, and there was no rallying until the Mappillas 
had retired into their stronghold. ’’ 

’ In this second engagement on August 27th, 4 European 
Privates and 1 Native Subadar wore killed. A 
» The result of the action, so far as the Moplahs were con- 
cerned, may be thus summatised. Of the 19 fanatics who 
were concerned in these outragas, it seems that g were engaged 
in the first four murders on the, 22nd, one jomed them imme- 
diately afterwards, and 4 mote duing the night and ‘aext 
morning, I4 thus attacked the Variyer’s house, where g more 
immediately joined them. Of these 16 men, oneawas killed 
in the affar of the 24th August, and another, mortally 
wounded, dicd on that night, 3 more subsgquently joined 
the band, making 17 who fell on the 27th August. ‘ 

On the 3rd October 181 information was received that 
Tothangad Mummad and three other Moplahs of Nenmini 
Amsom (village), Wallavanfd (district), wore found in posses- 
sion of cerlain arms and were designing lo commil an oy 
rage. The District Magistrate’s report of the 28th October 
185x says: ‘‘They had intended to join the fanatics who 

erishad at Kollatuy, but were too late. Their purpose, it 
was said, had been known to some of their co-religionists and 
they were subjcet to the contemptuous soubriquet of Minjina 
Sahids (all but saints). There was but too much reason to 
fear therefore» from previous experience that they would 
take an opportunity of wiping off the reproach by organia- 
inff an outbreak on their‘own account.’’ Security 1o keep 
the peace waserequired of three of them. 

On the a7th October 1851 information reached the Iead 
Police Qfficer in Ernad that some Moplahs ‘of Trimboli 
Amsom, Ernad Taluk, had likewise intended to join the late 
fanatical outbreak at Kollaiur, Two of them were likewise 
required 10 give security to keep the peace, i * 

» Om the goth Noyember 1851 information was received 
that Choriyot Mayan and cight others were dgsigaing i 
byeak out and kill one Kolotidl Kesavan ‘Tangal,"0 wealthy 

r arid ififlvential Hindu jenmi of, Moltanur in Kottayan, Talk. 
Evigence vas lackirfg andcthe Tahsildar omitted & report 

i 3 pia 
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the matler. Tho individual in question did, however, with 
ilte otheis, subsequently commit ihe outrages next to be 
described. 2 
On the night of the 4th Januayy 1852, the party named 
abovefand six others, making in all fifteen, supported by a 
large mob estimated at 200, proceeded to the*house of the . 
aforesaid Kololtil Tangal in’ Mottanw, Kotayam Taluk. 
They butchered all the unhappy inmates (eighteen in all) and 
thus extirpated the family, wounded two other persons and 
purnt the house on the following morning. ‘They thei, vh- 
attended by the said mob, burnt four houses and a Hindu 
temple, killed four more individuals, defiled and damaged 
another Hindu temple, entered the palace of a Raja, took” 


+ post there temporarily, defiled and then destroyed two more 


Hindu .temples, and finally fell on the 8th idem im a des- 
perate and long-sustained attack on the house of the Kalliad 
Nambiar, another wealthy ¢nd influential jenmt in? Kalliad 
Amsom o! Chirakkal Talyk. A Detachinent under Major 
I{otlgson of the 16th Regiment, consisting of two companies 
of that Corps, were sent out from Cannanore, but betore they 
atrived an the scene, the Moplah fanatics had been all killed 
hy the country people, retainers of the Nambia. 

On the night of the 28th February 1852, one Triyakala- 

“thil Chakku and fifteen other Moplahs of Melmuri and Kil- 
amuri Amsoms, in the Ernad Taluk, ‘‘set out te die and to 
create a fanatical oulbteak.’’  Puformation of this was given 
do the principal Moplahks of the former Amsom al about 10 
w’clock that night,” ‘They and their adherents remained on 
uard during the wholo of the night at the house of Pilatodi 
“Pancha Menon and Permikod Pisharadi, the principal Hindu 
germs in the Amsom, and respecting the former of whom 
there was on several occasions ramoyys that Moplah 
fanatics wore secking to kil him. On the morning of Sunday, 
the 29th, Panchu Menon hastened info Malappuram, having 
been ‘alarmed by seeing some Moplals moVing on the Dill 
at the back of the house. Ue qpplied for protection tq, the 
Officer Commanding Malappuram, who, deeming the danger 
of an attack on Panchu Menon’s house imminent, proceeded 
wilha portion of hf troops lo the house, where they remained 
for afew Rours, Ife then left a guard of twenty-five sepoys, 
who were withdrawn ‘at gfight, a guard of villagers bemg 
substiluted. 

On.-the afternoon of the 1st March, the suspected parsons 
were secured in a mosque through the exertions of % wealthy,, 
and 4ngfcntial Mofah, named Kunny Ali. The case was 
nquired into by My, Collett the Assistant Magistraley Map. 
ptrag, and the offenders were required to fugnish security 
to keep the pgaces be : . 

a 
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Omingus rumours of an intended Moplah outbreak in 

the Kottayam Taluk in Apul 1852 drove many of the’ Mind 
‘inhabitants into the jungles. \ He gs? 

A report to Governngnt about this time speaking‘of the 
Moplah outrages says: “The Ilindus, in the parts™#here 
outbreaks have been most fiequent, sland in much fear of 
the Moplahs %s mosily not {o dare to press for their rights 
against them, and therefore many a Moplah tenant who dovs 
not pay rent (8 inuninent are the risks) cannot he evicted, 
Othe injurics are also pul up with uncomplaiued of.’’ © 

e Continuing, the report gocson to say: ‘To what further 
fengths the evil might not go if unchecked, it is impossible 
“to say. Eyon the desire for plinder on the part o! the 
Moplahs may prove a sufficient motive for the organization 
ote these outbreaks, some having already profited largely in 
this way.’’ 

Tn the Kollatur case in Angest 1851, the leading Mopiehe 
had even asserted ‘that it was areligious merit to kill land- 
lords who might eject tenants.’ ° 

The condition of the Hindus had ‘ become most lament. 
able’? and even the prestige of the rule of Goverment had 
been ‘‘ much shaken m the district.’” 

Special legislation was necessary towards ethe following 
objects, viz.— 3 

Escheating the property ot those guilty of tanatic out- 
rage. ® 

Fining the distuict where’ such outrages occur. Report- 
ing the suspected, and placing 1estriclions on Lhe possession oft 
aims, and more especially of the war-lmife and the building 
of mosques. 

e 


a r 
PART IL» 


e 
An accoutt of Moplah disturbances affecting Malappuram 
from 1840 to 1900, compiled from various sources, 


\ 

. In December 1854 Mr. Conolly, the District Magistrate 
eand Provisional Membér of Council, pgpceeded oy grins 
thrqugh the heart of the Mappilg couniry, brought Th 2,72! 

War-Rnites,-ahd by 31st of the following thonth of Jagsaah 
i839 (fhe latest date oa which the possession of a warfknife 
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qas legal) the number of war-knives surrendered. to the 
authoulies amounted to the large number of 7,36, ° 

+The nest report in comection with these Moplah out- 
rages conveyed (o the Government qc distressing intelli- 
gence peel Mr. Conolly, District Magistrate and Provisional 
Member of Council for the Presidency (Mr. @onolly was 
shortly to have proceeded to the Presidency Tow? as Member 
of the Council of Government), had been barbarously mur- 
dered by a gang of Maplahs at tus residence at West Hill, 
Caficut. ie 

What followed is thas described by Mr. Collett, the Sub- 
Collector, in one of his official reports, dated arst September 


1855 -—-“‘Nothing could have exceeded the treachery with * 


. which the murder was begun, or the brutal butchery with 
which it was completed. Mr. Conolly was sealed in a-smalh 
verandah on alow sola. Mrs. Conolly was on one opposite, 
a low lable wilh lights on it leing between them, Ne was 
approached f rom behind, for even Mrs. Conolly did not catch 
sight®ol the first blowywhich would alone have proved fatal ; 
the next moment the lights wore all swept off the table and 
the ruffiang bounded upon their victim, slashing him in all 
directions; the left hand was nearly severed, the right knee 
deeply cut, ang repeated stabs inflicted in the back. The 
wounds (27 tn number) could have been inflicted only by 
fiends actuated by the most dreadful mahee. ‘To the cries 
al poor Mrs, Conolly no one came; the peons aud servants 
are usually present in a passage héyond the inner room ; they 

igre oifhor panic-sAicken, ox, unarmed (as they invariably 
Were) were unable to. come up in time to afford any real 
assistance. One poor massalji, who came forward and met 
one of the murderers in the inner room, received a blow which, 
ent cloan off four fingers of his left hand. A peon also had 
a slight wound, but it does not appear how"he came hy it. 
Doubtless this atrocity was rapidly completed, and perhaps 
the first thoughts of those servants who came itp was to carry 
off their mistress to another part of the house. Mr. Conolly 
was soon alter carviedin, and Mr. Todd was the first to arribe 
lo wilness the terrible scene of domastié agony Lhat ensued. 
Supported by Mr. ‘Tadd, Mi, Conolly lingered another half 
hour, and Uten expired, having addressed a lew words only 
to Mrs. Conolly, aud apparently enduved intense agony. 
Mr. Conolly had received an anonymous letter warning him, 
bit unfonitimalely Unought it neerless to take precautions, 
and had not even mentioned it to Mrs, onolly. 4 

af temgeialaly aftow the murder, the criminals proceeded 
along the"high road hs PRLS De to a village near Ki pays, ‘ 
ab8uk 2*miles from™M1.*Conolly’s house, where (it‘appears) » 
they wehl. to the, mogjue. About 4 pf, on the*r2th, Shey 
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went to the Makat Nambutiri’s illam, ancl remained there till 
about 9 ‘DM. They took away money and property to ‘the 

e amount of Rs. 300. Then they struck back to -the mhin 
road io Tamarasseri, axl came to the house of one Pullkulti 
Moyi. At night they went to the Bhaval Mosque, whttse they 
remained tillthe following night (13th). 

On thet4th they purchased provisions at the bazaar. 
On the 15th they moved to the Tiruvambadi Amsom (village) 
of the Calicut Taluk (District). On the 16th they met ao 
village peon, and wresicd his musket from him. They com- 
pelled one Chapali Poker to act as thar guide, He Jed them 
to Eddamannapara, which they reached at 4 Pa. on the 

© yyth, They had not gone far from this place when they were 
seen, and, being followed up by the people of Kondotti- « 
(another sect of Moplahs), were driven at lengthsto take 
refuge inthe house wheie they were shot thesame evening 
by a Detachment of Major Haly’s Police Corps, and a part 
of No. § Company of H. M.'s 74{h Highlanders under Captain 
Davies. © 

Areport by Mr. Collett, dated r7th September 1855, from 
Marar, cight miles no1th-west of Manjeri, says + ‘ Thse position 
of the Moplahs was a most difficull one consisting of gardens 
surrounded by ditches. After somo practice withthe mortar 
and howitzer, the troops charged into the gardens, and. after’ 
turning the Moplahs out of the house, the offenders retreated 
to astronger one, which they barriciled, the outer door of 
this garden was on theedgeof a deep nullah; this door was 
first forced, and the troops were in the acfof firing tha hous, Je 
when the Moplahs threw opon the door and rushed out upon 
the troops, and were of couse quickly disposed of, [t was 
quite impossible, I consider, lo have secured thom alive, 

hough injunctions had been given lo do so if possible. The 4. 

men of the new police corps emulated the Europeans in their 
steadiness, and were equally to the front at the last. charge. 
T have though with great regret to report that one Europea 
was killed by a shot from the house, and another very 
dafigerously wounded by fi cut on the throat whilst one of 
the Moplahs was on ‘his bayonet.” Two Hindus were also 
killed, one accidentally shot and the otficr murdered by the 
Moplahs when they took possession of the house.* 

Various causes were suggested at the time as {othe 
motive for the murder of Mr. Conolly, but the most probable 
of them seems to he that the iuffians who were mon of b&d 
charactgr, were exasperated at the orders of Mr. Conolly 

© subjecting them to restraigt in the jail, end they hagLrerolved, 
«Prabably at the suggestion of some oujsiders, on “avenging 
ethe'banishment of Saiyid Tazl to Arabia, [This Saiyid Tuzl, 
. who @vas- T&hgal or Moplah digh priest at Tiruranga li, was 
ie F 
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vknown, to have fostered discontent among glus flock, so 
that his espatriation became necessary. [eq was of Arab 
estractiqn and was otherwise known as Pukoya. Pu (Mala- 4 
yalam flower), and Koya (? corrnpt form of: Khwaja =in- 
Quonfel person, genlleman), The Moplahs regarded him as 
imbued with a portion of divinity. ‘They swore dy his foot as 
their most solenm oath, Earth on which he spat and walked * 
wag treasured up. Ulis blessing was supremely prized, and 
even among the higher class of Moplahs his wish was regarded 
as i. command, and no consideration of economy was alowed 
fo stand in Lhe way of ils being gratified. On the very day 
(7th February) Ghat he Government appointed My. Strange 
as Special Commissioner, Mi. Conolly reported that 10,0007 
to £2,000 Moplahs ‘greater nimther of whom were armed’? mol 
at Tirgrangadi and held close conclave with the Tangal gn 
rumours being spreul that he was at once to be made a 
prisoner and disgraced. | i * 
$ The following Amsoms (villages) implicated in the out- 
rage, were fined in the sums noted against each — 








. Rs. 6A, PY 

Nenmini, Wallavanad Taluk wo 1,857 8 Oo 
Kariavat tam n do. no TQ5T 

* Kalpakancheri, Ponami do. we 26,989 0 0 
sanmanam, do. w= «T8690 0 
Vadakkimmparam, = 7 do. we §=T99r oO 0 

. Talakad, do. we «884200 
a aiodivayur, Polflat do. we 30D3 ODO 
\ Kacheri, Calicut «do, wy 139E 0 0 
Kedavur, do. do. a SIZ 0 0 
ee ad 

j TOTAL ve BBI3E Bo 


The widow of Mr. Conally was granted the net proceeds 
of the Moplah fines aggregating Rupees 30,036-13-10, 

In November 1855 Mr. Collett, Jomt Magistrate, sus- 
peeine iwo Moplabs who had “deserled from the Malabar 
Police Corps, confined them on failme to, find security for 
three years. ‘Thoyaafterwards left the country, 

A Mabommedan, named Vanji Cudorat Kunji Mayan, 
was arrested on 3rd Seplemper 1857, on a_ charge of using 
seditious language in the public streets and of invoking the 
people in the name of God to rid the country of the Kajirs 
(Europeans), ‘The country then was in a very disaffected 
ieee to the garcity of rice and the outbreak of the 

ntiny! ” ) Py . 
#,, The excitemerfraused by Mayan’s preaching was%o great? 
as ‘loMinduce the Brigadier Cammantling the Provinges, to- 

a4 ry a 7 . 
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adopt plecautionary measures also al Cammanore and Tolli- 


chi 
® 


eiry, aud to place the lormer station in a state of dofence? 
Tt was decided that the case of Mayan should be.dealt 


with without the intervengion of the Mahonmedan Sadr Amin 
(native crimmal judge). ” He was eventually sent 1o Oalicut 
lor disposal, and subsequently died in jul at Trichinopoly, 


A state @ unrest existed throughout the whole of Mala- 


bat Jor a number of years. The troops of Malappuram, both 
British and Native, were always prepared at a moment’s 
natice to turn out. 


Shortly after midnight of 7th Seplember 187 3, Kunhippa 


Musaliyar, the priest of the Tutakkal Mosque in Paral Amsom 


fof 


hi 


Wallavanad Taluk (this Taluk or District adjoins the Zrnad 


Taluk in which Malappuram is), with cight others, visited'the - - 


ise of one Chattara Nayar, the Vellichchupad or oracle of the 


Hindu temple at Tutakkal, which lies direclly opposite to the 
masque q the other or southern Rank of theriver, The Vellich- 
chapad in ove of his fits of inspirqtion had given offence to the 
Moplahs of the mosque opposite.” ‘Lhe party on arrival at his 


ho 


use, roused him up on the pretence that one of their number 


had been bitten on the foot by asnake, As the Velllehchapad 
(oracle) stooped down to examine the limb, the leader of the 
gang sttuck him several severe blows across the lewk of the 
neck, and the party then went away leaving him for dead. . ‘ 


From the Vellichchapad’s house they proceeded to, and , 


reached in the ba moining, Kollati the scene of the me- 
M 


morable outrage (al 


cady detiiled) of 2and and a7th August 


1851, a distance of twelve miles, expecting"to find the Vari-m fp 
= {the head of the family and member of the District * 
oard) athome, But he chanced (luckily) to be absent. Two 
other male mombers of the family, howovor, wore at the 
house, and one of these was delayed downstairs by the leader ‘ 


of 


the gang, and was iinmedately attacked and mortally 


‘wounded. The other man managed to escape. 


ha 
to 
bo 


the 


TYeating from Paral in the carly morning that the gang 
wl started for Kollatur, the Taluk Tahsildar, a Moplah, sent 
Malappuram a xequisitién for troops, and Mr. Winter- 
tham, the Tead-Assistaut Magistrate, who chanced to be in 
2 Talnk (District) at the tine, also hedrd of the ontbreak 


whilst riding from Manarghat to Angadipuram and fiushed on 


to 
hel 
* the 43rd or Oxfordshire Light Infantry urvler Gai 


a 


Kottalur, which he reached ate4 p.m. 
Mr. Winterbotham had lime to reconnoilre the buildings 
ld by the fanatics before the troops (x Lieutenant, x Surf? 


Seon, 2 Sergeants, I Coxporal, x Bugler, and 3z Privates of 


tain Vesey) 


D 
from, Ren arrjved at abaut one our befowt dark,, 
Phis” erfab' 
attacking the®fanatics at oncer “ 


d Captain Vesey ‘tg make his dispositions fer 


e 
a ae ef. a fe ° 


FANATICS EXTERMINATED AT KOLLATUR, 45 


PART IV. af, 

. Tit right hall company under Lieutenant Williamson 
passed dbrough the lemple attached, to the Variyer’s house 
and tyk up a position in the level’ courtyard of the house 
flanifng the left hall company, which, under Captain Vesey, 
occupied the interior verandah at @ raised galeqhouse, , 

As soon as these dispositions had been completed and 
just as the day was closing in, the fanalics attacked the gate- 
house parly. They were armed with swords, spears, a knife, 
find axe, und a chopper, and notwithstanding the crass-fiie 
from both parties of mililary, charged home an the bayonets, 
The leader of the gang, a man of great determination, “re. 
ceived two bullets m tho chest, if not more, wounded fist a 

* front’ rank man, and then a rear rank man, receiving first 
the bayonet thrust of cach and was then killed by a thitd, 
bayonet thrust.” ‘Another man was also wougded at 
the samo spol.’ Of the hine fanatics eight were killed, 
and one, ‘a mere child,’® was wounded and afleiwards 
recovered, 

The Amsoms (parishes) concerned in this outrage were 
fined Re. 42,000, and the proceeds were utilized in giving 
compensaljon to those aggrieved and in constructing two 

+ cart roads to dpen up the tact of county where the outrage 
decurred, and a police station at Kollatur. 
* We now pass on ta the year 1884, to an event which more 
closely affects Malappuram as a milituy station than any- 
. thing in the previeus narratives, 
A Hindu of the loddy-drawer caste, named Kannacheri 
VRaman, who had several years previously embraced and 
subsequently renounced Islam, was proceeding by a. river 
footpath from his house to work (asa section boy) at tite 
Malappuram Barracks al about 6-30 in tha Morning on the 
r8th June 1884. Je was there waylaid and attacked in a 
most savage manner by two Moplahs armed with hatchets,, 
and was very sevorely wounded, He managed, however, 
to gat freo and fell into the river Kadalundi close by, whence 
he contrived to make his escape to the houge of his brother, 
by whom he was taken to the Malappuram Station Hospital. 
He at once denounced Avarankutli and Koyamutti, two 
Mo aie as the men who hal wounded him, and stated that 
a third person, one Kunhi Mammad Mulla, was present and 
Weld him whilst the others attacked him. These men had 
intended lo run the usual course (Hal Tlakam), gut their 
courage failed oh oe the last mozrflent and they" wero in: 
dae cousge arrested, brought) to ttl, and, heing convicied of 
@ligmpl to commif™hucder, Were sentented to transportition" 
for "lity, a : an * 
y >» «©? 
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Thteé other persons were alterwards reported in con. , 
* nection with this case and five others released with a warning. 
«The Acting District Magistrale (Mr. Galton) proposal {o fine 
the Kilnur: Amsoin (township) in the sum of Rs, 15,000, of 
which he proposed to assign the sum of Rs, 2,000 to yy, Rae 
man, the wogmded man, as compensation for his wountls, 
* and these proposals were in due time sanctioned by the 
Government. ‘ 
Tt was, however, found necessary to reduce the fine 
toabout Rs. 5,000 by reason of the poverty of Lhe Moplah 
e inhabitants. . 
The proposal to assign Rs, 1,000 of this sum to apostate 
@K, Raman appears to have rankled in the minds of the Mop- 
lahs generally, These hold the perverted view that an “Upos= 
tate should suffer death, and viewed the idea of granting a 
rewaid to an apostate for his wounds as a coverl attack on 
this cheyished dogma of their geligion. ‘This and the fact 
that the pseudo safids (martyrs) in this case had set out fully 
resolved to dic as such, and had not had courage enouglt to 
adhere to thei: resolution, were viewed as sluis upon the 
faith of Islan and could only be washed oul in blood, 
Champions of the faith were 1equired and these were 
found, not among the recreant inhabitants of, Malappuram, 
but away in the north of the Taluk (cistriet) among the wild + 
timber-floating population, and who earn a precarious living 
amid hardships and dangers of no common sorl. * ° 
And the following narrative sets forth how they fared 
in the selfimposed mission in defence of their “pearllike, 
faith.”’ a ; 
Al 4 A.M, on thé 27th December 2884, Kallokhadan Kut» 
ti, Assan and eleven other Moplalis proceeded to the house 
of’ Kannancheri Choyikutti, the brother of the apostate K, 
Raman, mentioned in the preceding narrative, in search of 
the latter, who, fortunately lor himself was absent, Zhe house 
ts on the vivey bank within sight of the barracks of the uvopean 
Infantry (occupied at present by the Detackment, F” 
Congpany, and Battalion, Cleeshire Regt.), Malappuram, and is 
situated less than hal} anmile away. When Choyikutti, hearing 
a noise at his cowshed, opened the door to ascertain what it 
was, he was greeted by a volley from the firearms carried 
by the party. Two of the shots jook effect on him and he fell 
badly wounded. His son,a small boy, was also wounded. 
The gang set fire to the thatched roof of the house and 
drove thg women and children out of it, On leaving the 
“house in flames they raised the Mussaknan cry to prayers, 
Thonoise was distinctly hefrd in, barracks, bul no Sie pafd 
‘any*atfntion to it as firing guns was qitte common in the 
vicinipy. 1 4 4 es 2 © 
6 “6 





MOPLANS ATTACK A TEMPLE, 47 


Alter this exploit the gang formed ap and marched 
right through the Malappuram bazaar passing within 20 yards 
of the police station, aud contumued on their course along the 
greal western road (No. 6) lor a distance of over cight miles, 
warning, people whom they met tol get off the road. A 
Brahndh who tailed to compfy with ther reques was mor- 
tally wounded hy the leader of the ging with i {ater from 
a number 6 gauge single-barret nutéale-loading elephant gun 
which he carried mid reecived, besides a cut from a heavy 
knife behind the car. Long before they left the road it qa: 
broad daylight and they sent sundry messages Lo Officer 
Commanding Malappuram and to the District Magistrate of 
what they had done, . 

On reaching the 22xst nule 4th furlong, they diverged 

10 the north into the wild hilly and jungly country Stretching 
thenee to the Beypore river; at the river they halied'tor 3 
time to take food. Alter doing this, partly of seven of them 
proceeded straiglit across the diver, whiell was at Uhilt part 
of the year tordable to tho Dndu temple at Tnkkalur, lying 
in the Urungattiri Anson at inad Taluk. — The halted. 
for a shot tine only, al the Churot Mosque, which Ie 
Fone trad the teniple on a large paddy tat. 

The seven men broke into the temple and took posses- 

am gion of il rfsinty the Mussalinan’s cry to prayer, and firing 

» their guns ont of the four widows ol the upper-storeyed 
gete-house, + fi 

The above oceurreuces LY hae during the Christmas 

+ holidays, une both dhe Special Assistant Magistrate and the 

» ARsiplant Supeumeendent of Volice quartored at Malappuram 
were absent fom the sttuion. ‘Phe Head Constable of Police, 
however, put himsell, as soon as the particulars were ascer- 
tained, in. conununication with the” Officer Commanding* 

6 (Captain Curtis of the Oxtordshire Light Tnkurtry) and the 
taller with a party of his men started in pursuit ol the gang, 
which, however, having had a long. start, Was never over- 
taken, and the detachment returned the same afternoon to 
Malappuram. a a 

The District Magistrate (Mr, W. Lagan) and the Police 

» Superintendent (Meajay Tlole) were at Calicuf when the news 
of the outrage arrived fate in the aflernoon of the same day, 
Hastily gathering as many as ossible together of the Police 
Reserve under Inspector” Sweeney, they marched in the 
aljprnoon and evening to Kondoiti, and before midnight - 
received authentic intelligence thal the gang af fanatics had 
taken possession of he Ilindu temple a Trikkalur. “ 

alHQuiag that (He gang ha@ firearms, ihe District 
Mogisirale sent frone*Arikod, Which was teached in,theeafly * 
mort 
a 


Ss ahout 


ngyof the 28th, urgent requisitions, to Malaypurampand * 
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Caheut*Jor dynamite, as it was not at all improbable that 
the gang of janatics meant to depart from the tactics of dheir 
predecessors and to fight from behind walls with’ firearms, 
instead of charging (he troops in the open as lad heen the 
practice heretolore. F2{ler-events justified this antigipation. 

The paddy-fat beneath the temple on the east was 
reached atgro-j0 A.M, and the Moplah inhabitants of the 
locality were assembled and despatched to bring in the lana- 
lics if possible, But in this they failed and only bronght 
bagk a message to this effect trom the lanatics + K. Raman 
committed an offence worthy of death by becoming an azfos- 
tate. You not only did not punish him for this offence, but 
you actually proposed to reward! him with Rs. x,000 for doing 
it. How could we let him live under the circumstances ?"? . 
One of the members of the deputation hac the hardihood to 
‘remain behind when the rest of the party retiied’ from the 
temple, and joined the gang of fanatics. They now number- 
ed twelve, the heart of one’ of the original party having 
failed him when the neighhourlfood of the temple was reached 
the preceding affernoon. r 

The fanatics had burnt twachouses in the neighbourhood 
in the imorning as a warning to the people that “they must 
be supplied with provisions." They had alsq, caught and 
killed a cow for food which they found near*thé temple. - « 

The first shot_ was fired by the fanatics shortly alter 
the deputation of Moplahs retired {yom their interview with 
dine gang. r 

About 2-30 pM, a party of 28 men of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, commanded by Ligul. Day and accomfa- © 
nied by Surgeon‘Major Joseph Meath (the latter shortly 
afterwards killed by dacoits in Burma) reached the spot 

*from Malappuram. 

It was determined to atlack the lemple from the west, 
on which side the ground was open, whereas the direct roule 
on the east side was not only steop, but, owing to the slippery 
nature of the ground, no musketry fire could be directed on 
the building until close «ange was reached, and even then 
there was no rgom far more than ten men in the first line of 
attack, ft - 

om 


ee 
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“PART V. . 


Moplak outbreaks affecting Malappuram as a M: ‘etary Station 
"frogs 1840 to r90n. oat ae 
‘" @n the west, the building, and in*particular the upper 
* syoyed gate-housesin whiclr it was believed tlie efahatics 
. ay 
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THE VIGHT AT TIO TEMPLE, 49 
meant lo make then stand, could be seen for a distance of 
over halfa mile, Tt was known that the fanatics had but 
oné rift tn Chet, possession, the one already descriled the 
rest of Oheir armament consisted of q double bantel muzzle 
loating percussion gun, about Ly bore, by Westlgy Richards 
a smooth hore percussion musket, and’ tivo copintry guns, 
besides several heavy chopping knives, ete, The temple and 
in particnhu the upper-storeyed frate-house, occupied a most 
commanding position execpt on the easl, where the view avag 
obpeured by trees. r) 

As laculenmml Day’s party camo in sight at a distance 
of about 500 yards, the fanatics opened ite from the gate- 
house, with their rifle, Uhrowing conical bullets of over three 

* ounces; which, from their ragged shape and high velocity, 
due lo excessive charges of English spoiting gunpowder, flew 
over the heads of the Detachment with a scream like that 
of a small cannon hall, « 

ho Light Infantry assadied the attack formation, ad- 
vaneing by rushes ol @ few yards, and having the police in 
reserve behind them. No casualties ovcarred until the mili- 
tary und jMlice had both entered the spacious outer temple 
square through the ruined western gale, ITere they found 

wa 4hemselves, With massive wooden belted doois, stone walls, 
and thick-liled roofs separating them trom their enemies, 
whd held the spacious jdher square and the upper-sigreyed 
vastern gale-house. “ 

~ But the walls which sheltered the Moplahs also afforded 

a siteller to Uhe military and pohee, for the fanaties nol expect. 
ing the attack from the Western side, had nly partially tects 
holed it, 

As Lientenaut Day was reconnoitring the buildin he? 

» received what at the ime appeared to be a taal wound icin 
it bullet at the southern door of the inner square and had to 
retire, And (he fanatics began to come down from the upper 
floor to the inner square and to make loopholes in the roof 
for shots at close range. Axes were ptocured, bulit was found 
to he an impossible task to break opendhe massive doors, 

* A retreat from the ouler square became necessary, and 
just as the gyitical operation bad been actomplished under a 
brisk fire, hut without casualty, Lieutenant Cardew of the 
Oxfordshires came up shortly before sundown with 28 more 
mep from Malappuram. 

The Innatics had all this time kept up a brisk fire from 
the upper-sifrey and dhe western door of the inner square, 
ad suaiionse very narrow cseapes* from their bullets haa * é 
oceurredd,, cal % ‘ 

‘Theyfeinforcements enabled Gicutenant Cardev tq gugita i 
during the night,lwosof the four gatos loging throygh the 
. HM a tes 
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walls of the outer square of the temple, and the charge of they 
third, the eastern gate, was Laken by the police reserve. The 
southern gate was ei unaired during the night: This 
fack wis probably not Ynown lo the Mappillas in the temple 
nor to those in the neighbourhood, several of whon™urned 
with guns, ghad been seen hanging suspiciously in the flank 
of Licutenant Day’s detachment as il marehed up lo the 
temple, and from others of whom Chere came defiantly at in- 
eryals across the intervening paddy flat a wild Mahommeddan 
Sy to prayers duaing all the Ume the musketry was playipg 
in the temple front, in sympathetic response lo similar cries 
raised by the fanatics in the temple. Two men unarmed al- 
tempted to pass into the temple duving the night, but were 
stopped by the sentries. Ibis certain, judging from previous 
€xperience, that recruits would have joined the gang in 
large numbers during the night had these precautions not 
been tfken. . 

Captain Curtis arrived duSing the night with somg dy- 
namite, and Mr. Twigg, the SpecialcAssistant Magistrate, 
who had travelled all the way fyom Madras, after receiving 
news of the outbreak, also arrived in the carly métning. 

The Moplahs had heen busy loopholing the westorn side 
of the temple during the night, and at the first Yawn, as the 
party of six officers stood closely together in a group talking, 
the first shot from the new loopholés in the temple was fired, 
and the bullet from an overloaded gun fortunately whistled 
harmlessly over their heads, 6 ; 

The means of getting access to the temple had now av- 
rived, but a difficwlly which had notbeen foreseen occurred, 
for no one present knew how to handle the explosive, and 
“those who eventually prepared the cartridges had nover seen 
the explosive ,efore. A series of experiments were made 
separately first with fuse, then with fuse and detonator, and 
finally with fyse, detonator and cartridge. The exporiments 
being successful, aboul 25 cartridges were tied together and 
enveloped in a thick coasing of wet clay. 

Just as these preparations were being made, Captain 
Heron Maxwell arrived from Calicut with Surgeon Cusack 
and 50 men of the Royal Fusiliers. * 

The troops and police were then divided into three 
parties, he larger number, including nearly all the police, 
were posted at every available spot round the ruined oyter 
wall of the temple Lo fire upon the gate-house and all the loop- 
holes In the,doors afd roof of the N..W. and Si sides of the 
jnner Square Anotherebut very small party of gicked«men 
wéretold off fo life the few fracticalie places in tho ruimed 
X | of the east side, A thirdyparty was held ready fp rebeive 

fanatics with the baronet if they otargad out. 
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CAPTURE OF YANATICS’ STRONGHOLD, §I 


‘Chose wurangements having been completed, a brisk fire 
wasopehad on the NeW. and 5. sides against the loopholed 
doors wncdtroal of the inner square, at ae the firing ccased, 
Private Barrett af Ue Oxfordshire Run up to the western 
door af the inner square und placed a dynamite cartridge 
on Uke sill, The fuse went out, a second cablridge waa 
brought and placed in like manner beside the first one. 

Stor an interval, which seemoil an age to those wailing 
Jor the result, a loud report shook the ground, o dense cloud 
of,smoke tnd dust rose frome the doorway, dnd when thig 
cleared away il was seven that the dynamite* cartridges had 
successfully done their work by blowing in the door and dis- 
placing the beans with which the fanatics had strengthoned 
it inside. Another live-pound cartridge had subsequently to 
be used 4 clear away the wreck. me 

After this the taking of the stronghold was only a matter 
of time. But it was not accomplished without further®>lood- 
shed, Private Mills, one of dlic steadiest shots in the Ox- 
ford8hire Detachment,shad been lold off as one of the marks- 
men at lhe eastern gate to nrolect Private Rolfe of the Royal 
Fusiliers, who laid the dynamite charge at the eastern door. 
Rolfe had laid one charge, butthe fuse had gone out. Mills 
was pecping@lbsough some bushes on the ruined outer wall 
With his head only exposed, when a fanatic shot him dead 
Aen one of the loopholes, . Rolfe nothing daunted, laid the 
charge in spite of a brisk fire froy, the fanatics and smashed 
in the eastern door, ’ 
eo The north door was next destroyed, and a cross-fire 
poured through (he north and west doors drove the fanatics 
in the inner square up into the ra encarta building. 

Their determination lo resist desperately to the end wae 
remarkable. They had a bullet proof pores extending 10 
the height of nearly Lhirly inches from tho floor pf the upper- 
sloroyed room in which Lhey were now all gathered. B. 
lying or even knecling bebind this they were ‘absolutely safe 
from injury from bullets which cyashed’ through the brogd 
wooden planks which closed in the room on all sides above 
this thirly-inch parapet. In the interstice¢ between these 
planks Igopholes had*keen cnt. Each fanatic took His place 
to fire atthe police and military. As the muzzle of 
his gun was-seen protruding from the loophole and in the act 
to fire, some twenty or thyly of the marksmen lining the 
rifned outer wall, fired a volley at the spot, and some of their 
bullets crashing through the wooden planks, hit the ‘fanatic 

% ° 

2. 2. ~ —— £ . ¢ ote 4 
Ort, ipbetievea that this wad the fing Secasion onwhich dynawite was used in ® 
actual warlike operatigns inghs face of an eflergy in India. ae, A 
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in soverg parts of his body, simulancously, but usnally 
in the head or chesl. lt was thus they all diet one by ond, 
« As the fire slackened, the interior of the temple was 
gradually occupied bytthe military and police, and’ the last 
dynamile cartridge was used to blow open the mussivy, trap- 
door, giving*access 10 the upper gale-house room where’ the 
final stand Was made. 
Of the twelve fanatics, three were still alive, but tivo of 
them were speechless and died immediately. ‘The third man 
lveli about 2q°hoyrs. : 


* 


ry 
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PAR® VI. 
a) 


‘THE casualties among tho military avore ono private kfiled, 
and one officer (Lieutenant Day) and one privale wounded. 
Tt is marvellous that the castaltics were so fow im number, 
considering that the fanatics were afterwards estimated to 
have fired not less than 250 shots at the parly ofrder. 

This serious outbreak was followed by several other 
small affairs, all pointing to the existence of widespread ang 
fanatical zeal, the particulars of which it is unnecessary to 
state here. i ‘ 

Tho risks ron by the parly employect in suppressing the 7 
Trikkalur gang from the fiearms userh by tho lanatics inade 
the Government decile Lo disarm three taluks, edz, Calicut, 
Rinad_ and Walluvanad, and this ticklish operation was, 
notwithstanding the exciled slate of the Moplah community 
at the time, successfully carried out in Lhe month of February 
1885 by the District Officers. Il hac a most beneficial effect 
on the Feusleton of the tracts in which the order was 
enforced. * 

Five disarming parties were organized, cach in charge 
of a Magistrate?’ To each party were altached a havildar’s 
guard of sepoys. Troops furnished ‘by the rath Regiment 
were imported by rail, and stationed at all iNé important 
centres, and a considerable body of European troops furnished 
by the Oxfordshire Light Infantry were located at Malap- 
puram and Calicut in the hearl of the country to be. disarnftd 

. teady to act in any direction in which their sofvices might 
9 


de required. ~ ° ae 

> ‘a°The habeus of ee of all ae pee collected 

ewas very large, ni y, 7,295, of Which no less tian s503 

wer firearms of different ‘Kia S. a # 
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FURTHER OUTRAGKS, 53 


© Dining the night of tat May £885, 0 gang of Moplahs 
broke appu (he house of a Cheraman ae caste) and mur- 
dored ita with bis wife and four ctalehen on account of his 
haviyg reverted haw bdonism lo @Olinduism This gang 
of Moplahs had but one yam with trem, and proceeded lo a 
Pole’ Station (Salpikancheri) with the objecd af helping 
themselven to the arms, but they found they wire guardtd. 
They then sliuck a comse northwards towmds (he Urotmala 
Hill near Malappurany taking post in cho small (indy temple ; 
want of water, however, compelled Chem, to *quit il ‘biey 
afterwards look up their quarters in Ure House of a wealthy 
Nambutins Brabmin, Jandord of Poomundum Amsom in the 
Ponnani ‘Taluk, 

In: the afternoon they were attacked by a party of the 
S. W. Borderers trom Malappuram under Captain: logan 
The party opened fire on the Borderers and wounded four 
men. The volley was returned when it was found teat the 
return fire had killed in all tyelve persons. 

The diswming ofthe Ponnani Taluk was next ordered 
by the Government and carried out successfully on the same 
i as inthe previous February. One Company of the and 
Battalion, $. W. Borderers, was brought by rail from Madras 
and stationgg a4 Vottathpudiangadi, where it remained during 
the disarming operations. ; 

- Fanaliagm of this yivlent Lype sourishes only on sterile 
sbil. When the people are poor and discontented il flourishes 
like other crimes of wiolences The grievous insecurity 10 


"*) wphich the working ryots are exposed by the existing system 


* of Ianded tenures was to blame Lor the jmpoverished state 
‘of the peasantry, and measures to protect Lhe working ryot 
of whatever class is the means which seems to commond jtsel 
the most for the amelioration af their condiliog, with settle 
homesteads and an assured income to all who®are thrifty and 
indusirlous—and in these respects the Moplalt surpasses all 
other classes~-it is certain that fanaticism’ would die a 
natural death. if _ 
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CHAPTER V. 


MALAPYURAM Sut RNALURAL. 


© “Since the publication of this book has been decided upon, 
Satan : 

T have been, asked by several NoC. Q24 and men to aghin 
wiite something abont Malapptiam, so that our friends may 
know the kind of place ind people amongst whom we are 
living. ; “4 
e  Hemay be known to a few whe haye been here gometime, 
but not to the majouty ot the Detachment, that the Mala: 
hareeglike the inhabitants ol qther parts of fndia, in ext cnuiely 
superstitions. This becomes yiare pronounced as darkness 
cleeps on. Tn moving about alter sayset, his courage isvam 
mensurate with the aniount af Its companions, especialy in 
the viemity of “Range (hl? . 

Te will be remembered that im an atticle which appeared 
in The Eehoes from the Jungle sometime back og ‘Rambles 
round Malappuram,’? relerence was made lo the ruins of an! 
ancient Hindu temple on ‘Ranga,’ or by its better known 
title of Cholera Til,” close to whict is the well, the origifil 
Purpose of which has pufzled so many persons who have 
vistted the spol. - * 

Since the pubjication of that wele, Thave learned that ® 
its evil associations have long been known to the inhabitants 
eof this village, amongst whom there is a very strong buliel 
that a malevalent spirit tikes up ity abode in the well, its 
petiod of actifily being exuicised between sunsel and sun 
tise, and thal there is a forbidden zone or radius over which 
it presides. There are somo natives who doubt its power, 
but even the doubting ones have nol so far lost their native 
Prejudices, sufficiently 1d venture near the well after sunset. 

The well and rifins al decline of day look wninviling, 
‘was speaking to a native a short lime “ivo and asked him to’ 
bring me a certain plant which grows near (he well. He 
seemed amazed and raising thig hands deprecatingly said, 

‘No Sahib, if I went near that well aftor @ o’cluck at night 
the devil would drag me down it and Pd never be ggon 
again? ‘6 ® 

» ,_ My spirit of curiosity was aroused» and I asived laim if he 

yar knew of suchpa caso as a man disgppearing.” THe could 

» not state qne, but added his'grandi{ather knew of such secfise. 

aabedns sive me, fhe sgick Particulars of what ocdirred, to 
=m: cal . - 
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his own knowledge only a few yeus ago. Tlis tale wa . 
‘thipyg like the following »— ij e ies aa 

“Avfow yous tgo a native (a Toli) commenced Lo build 
a ‘housg for himself ou the Manjery4road and had reared it 
some feet wbove ground, loaving curtetiing all right, left off 
wo kefor the day. On going next morning, not so much as a 
slick or stone was to be seen. “The ground was léVel and clear 
as before he commenced building operations. What had*bo- 
comb of ik? All doubts were cleared, a fow cays later when a 
hoy reported thal on passing the well he vontuged tolook down 
apd saw a lot of now building material alathe holtom.)” * 

The building had heen conveyed through the air like 
Dean Swift’s Island of Laputa and diopped down the well, 

My informant assured me in all truth that this actually 


* accurred, and that he could find lots to prove that such did 


take plive. ° 
Tho evil repute of the well and ils surroundings are not 
confined lo any particular caste, and aff are agreed that one 
canpol with salety venture within the zone or radius, for fear 
lest Lhe malign influence should be visited upon him and cul- 
minate in his rapid Uransildo a place inuch warmer than even 
Malappuiti | 
Showldone leet desitoud of taking a ramble as indicated 
above, th are lols of pleasant sconery Unfortunately, 
however, owing fo the heat during the day, one’s hours of in- 
alulging in Ubis direction ‘we somewhat reshicted ; one cannot, 
therefore, venture oul wilh any degree of comfort till about 
5 o'clock in the avéning, and since the sun sets through- 
‘out the year ahout 6 a’ clock with but a few minntes differs 
cence in time, little opportunity is afforded of proceeding far 
from the Cantonment. The exeeeding short twilight in 
Southern India is a great drawhack lo evening walks. “Moog- 
light nights are, however, a luxury. ‘To thogy avho are able to 
sland the heat of au earlier hour, then a betfer,opportunity is 
alforded of seeing things, especially by adopting a leisurable 
pace along either the Manjert, Tirur or Calicul ioads, or again 
ony cin go as far as the ferry at Kotalangadi. 4“ 
Tf one desires a good view of Lhg surrounding country 
with a miniuinm of exertion, (hen by all means pay a visit 
to Cholera, or Rane THill, which is within the Cantonment, 
aut from the summit of which one obtains an extensive view 
of the swrouding countrys fol miles, while the barracks and 
illage lio before ono like a map—a genuine picture worth 
ecg at any time. ‘ 
Towgftls evening, in fact, throughout the day there is, 
always wploasant InSeze. This is she hest position from whigh 
to view ‘he many very beatiful sunsets, such a foptare offs 
this wert of Southern Indi; one bgholds ingthis stations 
in * a 7 . mt 
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and ‘ny-advice 10 those who have nol, is, don’t deprive 

» yourself at a sight not casily forgotton, r . 

‘ The top of this hill forms a table or plateau of probably 

© three acres, in the cen! rgof which inay be seen the ruins of an 
ancient Hindu temple *close by are two wells said at one 

» time to have been connected ; both are of considerable depth, 

, but at the tifne of writing this article the botiom, was full of 
rubhish, ete” Out of these wells may be scen growing pal- 
myra trees, which form quite a landmark for many nfiles 
around, and thug serve to indicate this particular hill and wells, 
edhcerning which tae natives hdld many superstitious views. 

One cahnat. beheve that either of these wells could have 

«been sunk for the purpose of obtaining water, for their posi- 
tion on the summit of this hill forbids the belief that water 
was the objective, for the wells must be fully 700 feet, perhaps ° 
more above the river Kadalundy, scarcely half a mits away. 

The natives of all castes hold to the belief that the wells 
aie conficcted with an undergrund passage leading to and 
terminating at the 1iver. Severfl N, C. 0.’s and men of pur 
Detachment, including the writer, descended the well nearest 
the Cantonment at the bottom, at which were found the bones 
of many animals ; no estimation of the depth of rubltish could 
be given, nor did there appear to‘ be any indication that the 
wells were connected, though it is extremely jrofible. a 

The fact of these two wells being so close together and 
near the ruins of the temple are strofig indications of the ex-e 
treme probability of their conacction, but whatever may have 
been their use, one cannot approach tht edge without feelin, 
an almost superstitious awe, and associating with them alle : 
kinds of sinister thoaghts, probably jfstificd by what one 
has read in tho past of the practices connected with some of 
the religious riles, one might with safely say mystic rites, 
connected with many eastern beliefs; speaking conscientiously, 
however, the si a even as others have expressed always felt 
quite arehef on quitting the vicinity of these wells, 

There are many other wells in or about Malappuram, con- 

" nected with which is some supernatural attribute, more parti- 
cularly is this said to be the case along the Manjeri road, and 
one finds great difficulty in getting a nalive to discuss the , 
question after dusk ; even in broad dafhght he shows some 
hesitation in indicating the locality, 

i somewhat weird tale is tolé concerning a well on the 
south bank of the Kadalundy river opposite the Cantonment, 

Iwas fortunate to get something like the following state 

»-ment from a Mgplah : “# Close by is a well covered Cy a couple 
oflarge stones. A wickece Rajah many%years ago mafie an 
oath that whatever happened, fis mgneyeshould be buried 

vith him. i . eATom 


ra 
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“Tt happened a few years aller he lad registered this 
oath on, the Kdran, the unwnsoons failed and the surretinding 
villages Was heset ly famine, aud old and young were dying 
daily by'scores. Appeal was madegto him in vain. + Even 
holy men told him he was released fom bis oath, but still he 
refusell 10 give aid to those who were starving. An old 


= 


man was scen lalking to the Rajah, urging assi8tance, batin 


vain. ‘The old man was heard lo mefition ‘givink by sunfet? 
still*no help came. 

“A wonderful thing happened at sunset, f terrible grash, 
ag of many Lhanders, was heard, and people Jooking towards 
the Rajah’s palace saw a cloud of dust arising making their 


way towards the palace, found nothing but a few heaps of dust, 7 


and what appeared to be a well, where none existed before, 
“covered by {wo ponderous stones as a covering. Search was 
made fo the hidden wealth, but none was ever found from 
thal day to this. Itis said thal, ‘Allah had buried him alive 
for his wickedness, with all has wealth?” ° 
yLocal tale-lellers say th&t many efforts have been made 
to lift the stone, but in vain. It would be a pity to spoil the 
tale by-giving an explanation of the well. & } will let the 
matter rey as it is. 
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* Probably many of ‘‘The Echo ’’ readers have either 
read or heard of Hawéson AinswSrth’s * Lancashire Witches ” 
gad the methods employed by ‘‘ Old Mother Demdike,’’ to 
Beng toraent on hor victims, ive 
‘alabar has par excellence been described as the land of 

sorcery and magic, the most powerful bhootas and demoys 
residing there. . : 

The following recipe (sic) is used in contpassing the dis- 
comfiture of enemies, “Make an image with w@x in the form 
of your enomy, take il in your right hand at night and hold 
your chain of beads in your left hand; then burn your image 
with due rites, and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight. 
Another spell for evil is to take a humeh bose from a bwial- 
ground, and recite wer it a thousand times the powerfgl 
Malyali maNtva, viz. :-—Om / Hram! Hram? Swine-faced god- 
dess! Seize him! Seize hine as a victim} drink, drink" his 
blood! Eat! eat his flesh! O image of imminent death! 
Bhegavati of Malayala! Glaum? Glawn 1 Om! The bone 
thrown int@an enemy’s house will cayse his ruin . . . 
Leta songirer obtair@the corpse of,a maiden ahd place it at * 
the foot"Of a baautg hauntedstreé on ay aliar on a gungaye 
night, ahd repeat. a hundred tintes ‘‘ Ow, Hrim Hyow “Oy 
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goddosg of Malyala, who possossest us in a moment come,’ 
The corpse will then be inspired by a demon and rise up, 
and if the demon be appeased with arrack (a fiery and 
‘spirituous liquor) will guuswer all questions pul.’?', * 

The demons 'can*be bought, carried about and trans. 
ferred from one sorcerer to another.’’ Tt may be added that 
the best eduéated native gentlemen have even yet hardly got 
oye their objection to photographs, and may by piercing 
with needles Lhe eyes and other organs, and by powerful 
Incagtations werk them serious mischief, (Eom, Logan’s 
Mala ar.) © t e 
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CHAPTER VI. 


4 
MALAPPURAM SPORTING REMINISCENGES. * 


8 wrrrtne of sporting, with a knowledge of Malappuram 
antl various.officers who have been in (hig station since 
@ctobor 1904, reminds me thal many successful oxpedi ions 
have taken place, What ma be described swithout doubt 
as the biggest caplure was the killing of a_rogne elephant, 
by Ne tenaceqtodl, at (hat time Major F, Taylor, 2nd 
Cheshire Regiment, and who was in commant of Mala TO 

This full grown animal was responsible for many’ hunean 
lives. Many attempts, extending over a number of years, 
had beon made to destroy itsbut without success. had in 
consequence of its habits ardwn to be a terror to natives, not 
only at Nilambur but for many miles round. 

Major ‘Taylor undergook the work of destruction and 
was forWnate, singular as il may sec, in bringing it down 
with a firs{ and woll-directed shol in a vulnerable part, after- 

«wards cofapléting the work of ils destruction much to the 
delight of thousands of natives who were able once more to 
» breathe as it were aggin m peace. . 

Two magnificent tusks jae obtained from the animal 

and which were ste? by the writer and many other N. C. O.'s 

*andmenof 'B" and! H” Companics at the Officers’ quat- 
ters, being on view lor the benefit of the Detachment. One 
unfortunatoly was so damaged, and we might say deformed, 
as to detract from its commercial value to some extent, put 
in other respects il was, what might be dgstribed, as a real 
curiosity by reason of a bullet hole through, the base, an 

Which was reported to have been done fully, ten years before. 

Major Taylor explained at the time that this injury must have 

caused intense pain and sufferingefor a long Lime to the Nees 

and which fact, judging from the tsk and position 0 the 

shot hole, we quite believed to be correct. * With the lapse o/ 

time, however, th® hole had closed up, but future growt! 

gave the tusk quite a distinctive look, which was very notice 
able during the life of the fhammoth. The manner in whict 
ihe closing had been effected had produced @ peculiar appear 
ance on the interior or core, which of itself was & curiosity: 
ait ie a singulgt and notewortlfy fact that Lieutenant 

@oldnc# Taylor’s sporting expeditions were invatiably, pro 

Mjtable ones. Blephaats aid, other large *zame appeared « 
be hy speciality. In the immediate vicinity, of Malappurae 
V Ld ° ‘ ‘ 
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there was quite an abundance of various species of big game, 

Lieutenant (now Captain) Busfeild and Lieutenant Ee C. 

Maxwell (and Cheshire Regiment) securing some big game, The 

latter dificer, so recent & May 1906, killing a cheetah ‘of al- 

most eight feet from tip to tip. On several occasions he 
¢ had hair-breadih ese apes. * 
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« Quite a long correspondence has becn géing through 
the columns of the Wadras Mail on the above subject, dealitg 
for the most part on the length of this most daugerous of all 

ereptiles (Ophiophagus elaps). 

The following descriplion of the king cobra in ‘‘ Nithol- 
sop’s Elementary ‘Treatise on Ophiology’’ may be ofeinterest 

, to our readers : 

«This snake grows to 12 fect. When at bay its head 
slands about 2 feet off the grourd. It will cat other snakes ; 
and there appears to he enmity betweemit and the cobra, The 
latier (I am cicdibly informed) attacking it with fatal effect. 
‘When watching its eggs it is very savage, and will dyive away 
by hostile demonstration or even pursuit, any passers-by 3 
at other times it is peaceable pr 6 

What must have been one of this species was seen by a’ 
party of Non-Coms from this Delaghment, whilst,on a shoot: , 
ing expedition, several months back, only a few milés from 
Manjori. That it was a cobré was placefeheyond all doubt, 
as ane of the party was forlunate enough lo kill it by a shot, 
from his gun ; so that all had the means of obtaining a close 
inspection, of what they described ai the time as a monster 
cobra, for it was nol less than cight fect in length, and what 
now further strengthens the belief of these Non-Coms, afler 
following the correspondence in the Mail, is the fact that the 
cobra made as though to attack, without apparent cause, ore 
ofthe party. * 


° 
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THE MumaRRAMoR MANOMMEDAN NEw YEAR. 
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& By the time this edition is in the hagids of its subscribers, 
Malappuram? will onco again be the scene of the great Moplah 
feast. This great event 1s ordinfrity held after the sight of 
the new moon in February. ‘The new moon was not visibl 
until the evening of the 24ih ullimo, which ushered in th 

»,pMehommedan year 1325 A.H.—Anno Hegira or yey of the 
fight. rn > . 
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Poe 
In former years it has been customary to hold tid feast 
during the new year rojoicings, but this yoo it has been 


* found impracticnble by the along Church dignitaries 


at the Mosque, owing 1p the wet state f the paddy-field, which 
was until a short time ago under cullivation, and, as this par- 
ticulat field is the only one suilable, it was deemed advisable 
to postpone the event until the ground becamé thoroughly 
dry,hence the dolay this year. 

‘The Muharram, like the Christian New Year, is a lime of 
great rejoicilg. oliday clathing is donned, and work 4s 
sfsponded, for the advent of another year is just as cagerly 
looked forward to as in England or any other Christian coun- 
ury, and every possible opportunity is taken by the natives 

+ of Malappuram, é.¢., Lhe Moplahs, to thoroughly enjoy them; 
selves. Jt is very casy to imagine that the event, whilst ox- 
clusively Moplah, is utilized as an excuse by other castes for 
obtaining a few days’ rest [rg labour. Some such@xcuses 
are made by our own countrysnen at home, so that one cannot 
blarhe the various other casles for seizing wpon an excuse 
for a few days’ rest from, Loil, when one considers that in 
India LCs ieee usually labour seven days to the week. 

WhildL, as already indicated, the Muharram is usually a 

‘time of grogt rejoicing amongst all Mahommedans ; the Mop- 
fie abar particularly avail themselves to the fullest 

xtent, but when doirg.so,ihey never fail to set apart a por- 
ion of the time during*the holiday for the celebration of the 
great Moplah feast,qalled the # Nurcha,”’ a Malayalam word 


en signifying ‘an offering’’—~properly speaking, an offering of 


prayer for the departes spirits of 44 Moplgh ‘‘ martyis,’’ who 
Tee their lives in Malappuram some 179 years ago during a 
religious persecution. ° 

Vast crowds of natives (Moplahs) from, far and near 
make their way to Malappuram, the scene ff the massacre, 
fow the two-fold purpose of, firslly, rejoicing on the advent 
of another year, and secondly, that of ketping alive the 
memories of the martyrs who dicd for religion’s sake, A 
offering a prayer for the repose of the souls of these forty-four 
departed Moplahs, many of whose descendants still live in 

* Malappuram, to onéef whom I am indebted for most of the 
informatio contained in this article. 

The scene of the festival és in the large paddy-field off’ the 
Calicut road in Old Malappuram. Already the erection of 
Jants is in. progress for the accommodation of the vast multi- 
tudes whiga pour into Malappuram fuom all quarters. The 
immense gfumber of people making,the pilgriniage to Malay: 
pptam (for this isgctually what it is) cannot be housegl,oith 
thesreshit that shousartds upon thousands sleepgri the opens 
air or Wwke whe acgommodation they thay be able tv.fiac 

* 2 ‘ at s ~ * 
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“Ae 
* One qnust not be surprised to hear ola number of deaths: 
from snake-biles, the inevilable result of lying in out-of-the- 
way places. One cannqt, therefore, anticipate any oxception 
to former years. Last year it was estimated that duting the 
« festival, not less than §0 or 60,000 persons took part in this 
e great religigus ceremony, on the occasion of which the 
gra%ves of thse minor saints are visited and prayers prescribed 
for the Moplah dead are then recited. _ 
Times hike this are responsible for a great lovelling pro- 
céss, Side by “side with the much bejewelled’ Rajah may 
be seen the popr agricultural labourer, having the same corfi- 
mon object, vtz., that of honouring the dead, and whatever 
our feelings may be Louching their beliefs, one cannot but 
admire the spirit of devoutness, which one sees préclised - 
by the followeis of the Prophet. ‘ 
' 
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ie 
The saymg ‘‘ Wait Lill the monsoon comes’? carries with 
it a weight of meaning which can only be realized when the 
change of season does actually take place. f 
The pests during the prevalence are mawy, and at the 
same time just as varied. After long months of what can™ 
justly be described as simply sgoxching hot weather, one 
longs for the ‘‘monsoon,’’ and allhongh he knows that foi 
fully three months he will hfverit ‘‘heayen’s hard’? (a phrase 
used to express a shower in its superlative sense), he 1s prep 
pared to accept it ys a matter of course. THe becomes as it 
wore a {atalist for the time being at all events, 
Only those who by force of circumstances are in India 
(the British saldicr comes under this category) know how to 
appreciate the few changes of climate which take place oul 
here. Really, they are but two, viz, winter and summer. 
Both are to my thinking msromers. Anyhow, such as they 
* arg, they dotake place, and they ave accepted as such, for 
tifere is really but little in the name, * 
When it rains in Malabar, it’s the proper article, and 
jfenty of it, and fairly roots out the«bras, scorpions and 
cenfipedes, besides the hosts of other small fry toO numerous 
to mention. So far as insectsega, the mosquito as of old 
takes» precedence, 
Malappuram seems fairly alive with cobras and other 
p. Species of snakes, but it is the natives who suffay and who 
qugment the death-roll fram snake-bitem One of The wien, of 
# this Detachment (Private Norrie) killed only recently a coh 
ealmost 6feeplong,- which was Tavagbaveenatt the p alee, 
havitg Milled no less fhan six Ifens. - 
n eo % fee a cry eo 
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Ong has, now the monsoon has made its appeatanee, 
to Be very careful Lo examine his baols for Lear lost a scorpion 
Gnostly black or rock here) should have taken up qaat lors 
in a boot or sock. No one should go about unless armed 
with suitable stick, and should invariably wear ‘“ammuni- 
tion boots.” a 

Singular as if may seem, one becomes used td things and 
trovples very lillle about them, A certain wriler said: “On 
a soldier landing in India for the first time, for three months 
he is in a state of chead of simkes and othpr reptiles, and fer 
tl next seven years forgets all about them,’} and there is 
some degree of truth in it; still, in Malappuram, whilst not 
exactly ‘‘dreading,’’ he is at least constantly reminded of 

~ their existence by Irequent sights of these pests, and must be 
prepareds for emergencies. : ae) 

The ant, whose name conjures up all the delights of that 
female relative, is divided inp quile a number of sp@ies, or 
classes. 

"There is the sntalhblack ant, such as we see al home, but 
ig harmless ;-Lhen comes Uje red one, which has a peculiar 
habit of making iis way up your trousers’ legs, and gets into 
places ana’ corners not only ingonvenient, but most difficult to 
et at lor Ye yampose of easing oneself, and which fairly takes 
pieces out of one! The effects produced on different persons 
ary; ila man be thickeskinned (and il is surprising what a 
lotof tiitck-skinned padple there,are in Indta), then it raises 
a blister as big as gwmall mafble, accompanied by an itching 
~w and burning sonsation with the desire 10 tear oneself to 
pent lasily comes* Lhe while-ani, ihe most destructive 
of all, 

To imy own knowledge they have practically eateh,a 
great coat in Lhe space of ro to 12 hours. | have also had 
brought to my notice tha destruction of a Sey pair of shoes 
inwa single night; both these cases occurred when ‘‘B’’ 
Ca, was here., 

Another pest, fortunately trapsiertt, is that of the flying 
ant, On the falling of the first monsgon rains, if succee 

, by brilliant sunshing the eggs are rapidly Aatched, with the 
result that the air if #hick with them, and the birds havaa 
fine time of it, So far they are harmless, but as soon ag the 
lamps are lit, reading is altggether oul of the question. These 
insects, whilst intensely annoying, have double wingsmuch 
wesembling those of a dragon fly. Like all other night flies 
and molhey tiny make for the light aga which they gyrate, | 
ang om gfighting they shake the yody and flap their wings, 
iff I may be allowgd to use the expression? Sg thas gnf iso 
justified in comiag to the conctusion that it is anxious to rid, 
itself dXits wings, which it apfpenrg is qlite correct. | Singalar 
ts a8 : og oe 
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. t 
as it fay seem after the loss of wings, they all craw! to.one 
given place and dic, their bodies forming small pyramids. P 

Thus, -these inse ts pass oul of existence, haying, ‘ac- 
cording to naturalists, laid so many eggs and lulfilled all the 
obligations demanded of them in the natural order of Phings. 

The hz¢rds have a veritable harvest (1 am speaking ‘of 
unéer coveif. One can see them gliding hither and thither 
on the walls, seizing an ant and shaking il just as a dog slrakes 
arat; this is in order to get rid of the wings. For the lizard 
if something of ay epicure, having destructive’ tastes, for he 
goes in for small insects and moths if not too large. He dées 
seem rather to draw the line at flying bugs which seem Lo ap- 
peal to his sense of smell. In this respect he very much re- 
sembles the soldier. There is nothing poetic in the sinell of * 
anflying bug especially a crushed one. I’ve seen the lizard 
glide up to a Dying bug sniff it, then, “pete? “Tt isn’t in 
my lin’? as our comrade in ‘4B’? Co. sings. 

By great numbers of the natives the flying ant is accqunt- 
ed as a great luxury. They are colkettd, stripped of the 
wing, are cooked and caten in varjous ways, the‘common ar? 
least expensive being in the form of a curry, the Helter class 
natives cooking them in ghee, eaten in any form. ‘The ft ing 
ant 1s said to be very nutritious and strength-givayg, (t here, , 
may be some reason for this belief, since the body of the ant 
contains formic acid, though it is doubtful if ihe yative ‘ig 
aware of this fact.) “ 

I have enumerated a lew“ol the pres lound in this gla 
tion so far as reptiles and insects are concerned. hare are-e 
other kinds of pests avhich I may be tefapted to write about 
later if the opportunity occurs. I will now draw to a con- 
clusion, but even as I am wailing, I am reminded of one as I 
can hear the hyenas and jackals in the vicinity of ‘number 
three’ being alive, which*seems lo, come in lor more than a 
fair share of ingect life, being next lo the river, which upto 
lately was litle more than ‘a stagnant pool’ and alive with 
ingsquitocs, ‘ Numbér thyee’ has always seemed to bear an 
unenviable reputatiog with the various detachments garri- 
soning Malapptram. Tothe pests already enumerated, -£ , 
rust not omit to add the monsoon frog Who has |ikewise put 
in his appearance, and whose dismal croak heard during mid- 
night hours is the reverse of pleasant. With such a lot to 
contend with, one cannol wonder at some comrades saying 
“Roll on Oct,’’—(Trooping Season.) 6 iL) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
4 MALABAR AND ILS BOUNDARLES. 


MALABAR proper extends Lrom north to duth along tle 
Céast, a distance of aboul one hundred dhd fifty miles, and 
lying between N. Lat. ro? rs’ and r2° 18’ and’E. Long. 75° 
14/ arid 76° 56%. : a 

The boundaries of Malabar proper are North—South 
Canara ‘District ; East—Coorg, Maisar, Nilgizis, Coimbatorg, 
South-—the Native State of Cochin ; West—the Arabian Sea. 
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‘Tue Malayalam Idiguage is rich in proverbs, in ‘* wise 
‘smws andl modern insiances,’’ and there is nothing the Mala- 
ali loves Petter than to give a tum to conversation by an 
apt saying. The roverbs depend as much upon rhythm 
and alliter¥ive’and other affinitics as on Lerseness of expres- 
sion, ‘and on sarcasm, wit, and humour as much as on com- 
monsense, ** Pid 
The following is very Narra “Akatt kattiyum— 
bara paitiyuin’? 3 fitorally ‘‘Witfe inside, plaster outside.’’ 
The following is liewise very terse in its expression, and 
though it is wholly Sanskrit it is in common use here:— 
“ Arthum anavtham’ + literally “riches (are) ruin.” 4 
In one of the many proverbs or axioms in which tha 
language abounds, expression of the Malayalije’scorn is given 
of oe sopdidness of foreign: Brahmans + ‘aritu wella Pattar-- 
anh retta panni,”? meaning ‘Ghe Patlar runs 7s fast to a rice 
“distribution as’ the wild pig ruus from, ils pursuers.’ The 
Pattar js often the butt for a Malayali’s wit and sarcasm, aryl, 
in one proverb he classes him with black bectlcs and bandicoots 
"2 species of large mi) as among the plagues of Keralayy 
(Malabar). aA ‘‘Book’af Proverbs” was printed at Mangal 
lore,in 1868 containing 990 such phrases. a 
Malayalam is written izt more than one alphabet, anti that 
employed in the most aucient written documents ext@nt— 
tife Jows” and Syrians’ copperplate C sett known as 
Vattely ‘ed ‘Besides ¥ theré, is its dertved alphabet called 
Rathina@thiefly used in keepipg the records ip Rajas’ housge , 
anf lastly, thers? thesmederp Malaydiach alp abettifitte- 


duced ty Funjattd Eluttachichgty, » <0 
wo aM ° a 


ae INSTORY OF MALAPPURAM. é 
De, Burnell styles the Vasteludu, ‘the original Tamil a)., 
[pastes which was once used in all that pate ol the pehinstla 
south af Tanjore, and algo in South Malabar and Travancore? 
Its origin has hitherto Hot been traced, Dr. Burnelt saidrot 
g its “The only possible conclusion, therefore, is that the.S. 
Acoka and Meadtieluite alphabets are independent adaptitions 
© of ¢ome foreign charactor, the first to a Sanseritic, the lash 
to a Dravidian langnage,’’ and he thought, that both had ar 
common Semitic (Jewish) origin.’ Tho Vadlelutiu alphabet 
“emfined in ufc "in Malabar.f Dr. Burnell wrote : “Up to 
the end of thg xafh century among the Hindus, and sind 
then in the form of the Kallehutiu (=scepire-wriling), i{ is 
the character in which the Hindu sovercigns have “thei 
grants drawn up,” 
e - . - 


Tur Excessive Rais of MALABAR. 


Excessive falls of rain are Ruite common and. loods fre. 
quent. On the roth and goth May 188 there was regisidred 
a very heavy fall of rain. Several rain gauges’in differents“ 
parts of the town of Calicut (the nearest peeevedlop station) 
registered from, 18 to 25 inchesyin the 24 hours, ind as an 
instance of a heavy fall spread over a longer payjod in the . 
monsoon of 1871. The rain gauge at the Collector's Offive 
in Calicut registered over six inchassper diem for siz consey, 
cutive days, but floods do pile dantage, The rivers have 
in the course of ages worn «dovin for tkemselvos deep river- 
beds, which, as a rule, contain all ordinary floods, and 1!fwep 
common laterite soi} of the country is $0 porous that within 
half an hour of the heaviest shower of raia the roads are riried 
up, and but for the dropping trees und bushes, there would br 
very little to toll of the rain that had just ccased, 


MALABAR (ORIGIN OF THE NAME), 


~ a 

°* The name by ‘which the district is known to Europeans 
is not in generaPuse in the district itse]{, except among the~ , 
fereigners and English-speaking natives?" The ordinary name 
is Malayalam or in the short form M, aalayam (the hill 
country). The word Malabar ig thercforo rohably, in part 
at least, of foreign origin ; the first two syllables are almost 
certainly the ordinarf Dravidian word mala (hill, ntountaing, 
and bar* is probably€the Arabic word barr (cot¥inent), or 

° en * « ” 
Ty silnified % ¢cOast in the Whguage of Uy country,” page ro Mf 


pRenandot's, trarglation of the “ ancigat accounts of Laiia an Chi byawo 
Makogmedan travellers in the ninth centéry A, D.”—London, 1733, - 
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e HILLS ROUND MALAPPURAM, . % 
.the Pergian word bar (country). From Cho time (44D. 522 
~§47) Of Cosmas Indico-ploustes down to the xrth/orenath 
contoyy.A. 2. Uhe word "Male? wys applied to thp eogst| 
by Arab navigalors, and Lhe sea‘laring population, who 
Hlackel thither subséquently lor pepper and other spices, 
called it Malibar, Manibur, Mulibar, Munitargand Mallgwee 
she oarly European travellers followed suit ana hence oeme 
Chogother forms in which the name has heen written, Melibar 
(M&rco Polo), Minibar, MiliSar, Minubar, Melibaria, Malabria, 
&c. , Malabar niay therofole be token to mean the® hilly 
@ mountainous courry, a name well suffed to ils physical 
characleristies, ne ee ICS 
Malayalam is not, however, the only indigenous name ¢ 
for the district. The natives love (o call it Keraéam. (from 
Logan's, Malabar), . coer) 


MOUNTAINS OVERLOOKING MALAPPURAM, WITIMA 
“.* BRIERE ACCOUNT. 


° 
The folowing will be of interest to our readers since the 
“Thountaing ave so well knd&in i—~ 
‘Urqrmara's--N. Lat. {2° 3/, E. Long, 76° 4’,.overlook- 
ing the Vgronean Military Sutpost of Malappuram, There 
‘is,on the Summit o small kind of temple with aninscription 
of bat ey antiquity. ,[Jeight 1,573 feot. 
©  Mity ‘df our comwudts have ptobubly heard of the at- 
lack by the Mopleys on dp ape temple, near Manjeri, 
etdign the troops of Detachment furned oul. ‘This was in the 
y' 885, On the aéternoon of the toth February communi- 
catign belween Caligut and Malappuram * was suddenly inter- 
rupted; it was knawn that some people in Calicut had teen 
discussing the effect which an interruption to the wires would 
have had on the Moplah outbreak gf ecemtlaer 1884, It was 
thpught at the timo thaf the interruption’ mkght have been 
caused by design (it was long afterwards “liscovered that 
this was not the case), and in any case the necessity for a » 
substigute made itself generally feft. Sigwalling parties wte, 
ceordingly organized. The Urot hill*(noijced above) near 
alappuram, was oegupied by a signalling party of the Ox- 
fordshires@who communicated by helio by day and by tah 
at night, with the General Pfficer Commanding at Calft 
22 miles ;"at*Malappuranl where the bulk of the European 
pre wege stationed, 6 miles ; and wigh the .District Magis. . 
vate’s diggrming camp, as it moved ‘9 its various disarmin 
stating Je. Manjegi, 8 miles; Pranikad, 16 miles ; Wondugt ~ 
‘mile¥ and Azikkod, 10 xpides. mane ar 
ée PANDALUR #£N. L&t. 12° 9', E. Long, }68 hy, also over. 
took the Malappurang omtpost. Ht is, covered fox the 


HISTORY OF MALAPPURAM, 
mest gart with dene sentb jungle, but one or two, colfea 
gardens Rave been opgned on the northern slopes. L some 
djptange from the sumnit and on the eitot face of Uho hth is 
a perennial spring ol es cellent water flowing: from an immense 
boulder of rock. The spring is suppostid fo be haunted, and 
vag a matley of feet, a solitary Mussalman Fakir ust «to. 
inhabit a tager’s cave Close to the spring, A magnificens 
panoramic view of snowmtain scenery is obtained {rom 
various paris of this hil, but pérticularly from the higpest 
point of it—a piled up cone of Yeks reaching to a giddy, level 
with the tops of (Me forest trees. Leight about 2,000° fees 
Pranab --!N. Lat, ro° 9%, E. Long, 96° 21% The 
® summit of a small densely wooded range of hills (also 'over- 
looking Malappuram in the distance) which, with the range . 
last. mentioned, seems & form at this point the advanced 
guard of the Nilgiri mountains. TTeight 1,792 fect, ‘ 


Tre KADALONDI Ryn. 


N. Lat. xx° 8’, i. Long. 78° 53%—-is united to tte 
Beyporesriver by a creck, andythus 18 formed fre island 
of Chaliyam. The Kadalundi River comes from the 
western glopes of the Nilgiri Mountains and fe ‘Silent? ' 
Valley’ range, and its main branch, is 75 milos, in, length, 
The country through which it” passes is on ® highef 
level than the valley of th? Beypore giyer, and hence the 
hoat traffic on the stream is very limiled oxcept duri 
the annual flood season (monsoon), when hoats can g&Cup- 
stream as far as M&leppuram, and veg further, but ip the 
dry season, boat tralfic is conlined to a» fow miles near the 
nfbuth of the river, An unsuccessful attempt, continued 
down 1a 1857! was made py several Collectors lo connect by 
a canal the iAdalindi River with Ube back walter awl cregks 
of tue Ponnani River, A culling was made, and for a day or 
~ two in the height of Uke monsoon, when the country is flooded, 
kes con pass with "some Uilliculty from the one Tivey to the 
other, but at otier Seasons, this is impracticable. A ver 
seat natural obstacle lo the succesaMil construction was"' 
at ata short depth below the surface a bed of uftctious*vlay 
or fhud was found which, voday, into the canal, filled it_up 
. Sufficjgntly ‘lo prevent the passage of beats. This liquid mud 
~gcems to be of the same character with that which, loreed gp 
from the botioin of tye Sea by sulunarine voleang action or 


ceinland , 
abt cay afers, forneg glo mud Iweks or mud,bays inWhich gt 
one or two | Hig the coast (not&ly &eNardkal qndsAl- 
‘Teppc) ships cay ride¢n sifedymn Fload and discay, cargo 


“Ny subierrandous pPressury of, water tem the | ° 


THE KADALUNDI RIVER. tg 


,throughout the monsoon season. The same diffiéujtyovas 
experieffced at Calicut in making q short canal’ fore the 
Kadllai River to the main bazar. : rf ae 
@ [At the time of writing (30-4-’06) this river is nd longer 
a flowing stream, bift is completely dry for several hundred 
yard’, a vast difference to monsoon time whqn it bocce 
@ taging torrent at some points quite roo yards wide and §flly ° 
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sogest deep.—Editor.] 
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